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An Announcement 


To the Readers of The Independent 
By Hamilton Holt 


ay 4 D4 


With its next issue The Independent will combine with The 
Weekly Review. Altho The Independent, reckoned in human genera- 
tions, is old enough to be the great-grandparent of The Weekly Review, 
the two weeklies are strikingly alike in spirit and purpose. 


Ever since The Independent was founded in 1848 it has been 
one of the liberal forces in American civilization. In all the trials 
and triumphs of its history it has never been content to be dragged 
along behind the procession, but has persisted in pulling from the 
front. Practically every great constructive reform that has enlisted 
the support of the American people during the past three generations, 
it has championed. Many it started. 


The Weekly Review in the two short years of its existence has 
made a deep impression on the best thought of the country. As a 
fearless champion of the principles of American liberty and progress 
it stands almost alone in the field of weekly journalism. Under the 
untrammelled control of its editors and supported by a distinguished 
group of shareholders whose names are a guarantee of its present 
and future stability, it has already won a wide circle of readers among 
people who are accustomed to do their own thinking. 


In relinquishing the responsible editorship of The Independent 
to Mr. Fabian Franklin and Mr. Harold deWolf Fuller, the organizers 
and present editors of The Weekly Review, I can with real sincerity 
and enthusiasm recommend to all Independent readers—to whose loyal 
support | owe so much—that they follow The Independent in its 
new embodiment. Both Mr. Franklin and Mr. Fuller are seasoned 
journalists. Both are editors of sanity, leadership, courage, integrity, 
and ideals. No two men could be found better qualified to carry 
out the main purposes for which The Independent was established 
and for which it has ever stood. 


I may add that I have been invited by Mr. Franklin and Mr. 
Fuller to associate myself with them as Consulting Editor of The 
Independent and The Weekly Review, and I have naturally accepted. 
But as my new editorial duties will require only a portion of my 
time, I shall be free to keep in touch with significant events and 
tendencies thruout the country which require first-hand observation 


and study. 


But my first interest, I am sure, will ever be The Independent. 
If I have one wish today more than any other, it is that all those 
who have read The Independent during my editorship will find 
themselves permanent and loyal supporters of the new and, I 
confidently expect, stronger and better magazine. 
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The modern man, like the Arabian fisherman, has liberated 
» from the bottle genii that he does not know how to control 


This Changing World 


By Edwin E. Slosson 
Vill—The Man Behind the Machine 


tion of inanimate energy thru machines has done and 

can do for the advancement of civilization. But this is 
on the supposition that man will use his new-found power 
for that purpose. Suppose on the contrary that man uses 
it for the destruction of civilization instead of its advance- 
ment. That in fact is what he has been doing for the 
Seven Years War, now coming to a close. 

We must realize that what is done by an engine depends 
on the character of the engineer as much as on the power 
of the machine. The horse-power of the United States is 
greater per capita than that of any other country. But 
what about our mind-power per capita? The mental tests 
made on the soldier of the American Army in the Great 
War gave an intelligence quotient of 13+. That is, these 
able-bodied young men proved to have had on the average 
no more innate thinking ability than the normal child 
between 13 and 14 years of age. The population as a 
whole would of course average lower. Other countries, 
most if not all of them, would if tested prove to have 
smaller intelligence quotients than the United States. 

The question is not whether human adults behave like 
children, but whether they can muster up among them 
enough mentality and morality to manage the stupendous 
powers which applied science has recently placed in their 
hands. Once upon a time, long before the oldest of us was 
born, before any man was born for that matter—I refer 
to the Jurassic Era—the ruling race was composed of 
creatures much larger and more powerful than we are. 
There were giants on the earth in those days, gigantic 
saurians which when they stood up on their hind legs 
would tower up four times as tall as a man. But their 
cranial cavity was smaller than ours. The Jurassic saur- 
ins had grown too big for their brains, so they perished. 

Now the addition of machine power to the natural 
strength of man is equivalent, as I showed in the first 
article, to adding more powerful arms and legs, more skill- 
ful hands and sharper senses. It increases his physical 
capacity but does not directly enlarge his mental ability. 
{t endows him with a giant’s strength but does not teach 
him how to use it. 

Among the horrid fancies that haunted the head of 
Samuel Butler of Erewhon was a nightmare of a coming 
ave when the machines that man has made for his service 
should rise in Spartacan revolt and enslave man. This 
s!it of Butler’s on “The Mechanical Creation” is brought 
to mind by recent events. 


|: previous articles we have considered what the utiliza- 


The last few years have made it manifest that in our 
civilization the mechanical forces have got ahead of the 
moral forces. Man is mounted on a bigger horse than he 
can ride. Making war was an efficient process, making 
peace is—not. The chemist did his bit with amazing, even 
alarming, proficiency. The diplomat fell down on his job. 
The physical sciences have evidently been developed so far 
beyond the political sciences as to constitute a menace to 
civilization. The modern man, like the Arabian fisherman, 
has liberated from the bottle genii that he does not know 
how to control. 

If the Great War had continued a year longer it would 
have been fought with quite another set of weapons than 
those that began it. “The Next War,” says Admiral Fisher, 
“will begin where the last war left off.” This is not correct. 
It will begin far beyond where the last left off. In our 
own country, and we may presume in others, more ad- 
vances have been made since the cessation of hostilities in 
devising new and more terrible means of destruction than 
in any other previous century. Not since the battle of 
Crecy, where the armored knight first encountered the can- 
non, has there been such a revolution in warfare. In the 
next war it seems that the three historic branches of the 
military service, cavalry, artillery and infantry, will sink 
into subordinate positions, while the two new arms, avia- 
tion and poison gas, will determine the issue. The Prince 
of the Power of the Air will be the ruling spirit in the 
next war. It is now possible to send an airplane, with or 
without a pilot, by day or by night, over the enemy’s 
country to sprinkle the ground with a liquid so deadly 
that a whiff inhaled or a few drops touching the skin will 
cause death. There is no need for fine sighting and math- 
ematical calculations such as the artillery man requires. 
No need to know where the enemy is. The airships or self- 
propelled projectiles will simply move over the land as a 
farmer’s potato-bug sprinkler goes over a field, and a 
certain strip of territory, say a mile wide and a hundred 


. miles long, will be instantaneously depopulated and wiil 


remain uninhabitable for days to come. In the next war 
there will be no frontiers, no entrenched line, no exempt 
cities, no distinction between combatant and non-combat- 
ant. Fortifications will be futile, for the wall that will 
withstand a forty-two centimeter projectile is easily pene- 
trable to a molecule of poison gas. 

On the sea the revolution will be quite as complete. 
If an airplane or dirigible can once get above a fleet it can 
befog it by dropping bombs on the water to form a smoke- 
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screen. The airship is then invisible to the seaship, but 
not the reverse. For the hot air from the smoke stack of 
the steamer sends up thru the cloud that covers it a fur- 
row or ridge by which its course can be followed from 
above as the burrow of a mole can be followed across the 
garden. And as you drop carbon disulfide in the run of the 
mole so the airplane with the sprinkler attachment will 
simply fly back and forth over the blinded battleships 
below him. There will be no need to sink ships in the next 
war; for the reason that there is no use in wasting am- 
munition on a riderless horse. If, however, it is desired to 
get the vessel out of the way that can be done with equal 
ease. The recent experiments of our aviators on German 
warships showed that a cruiser costing $30,000,000 could 
be sunk in ten minutes by a bomb that did not hit it. 
This is the record for the rapid destruction of wealth. 
No way of creating wealth with such expedition has yet 
been devised. 

Can we say that man has reached a moral and mental 
maturity so that he can be safely entrusted with such 
dangerous weapons? You can trust a baby with a spoon, 
but not with a knife. You can trust a boy with a knife, but 
not with a gun. You can trust a man with a gun, but can 
you trust him with such wholesale destructive appliances 
as poison gas and high explosives? We cannot take them 
from him as we can take a revolver from a child. It is 
futile to tell him not to employ them. But it is clear that 
unless man can learn how to make proper use of his new 
found knowledge he is likely to destroy himself. Science 
has endowed man with the power of a superman, but his 
mind remains human, all too human. He is like a pauper 
come into a fortune, a laborer who has been put into the 
position of boss of the shop, a slave made the master of 
slaves. Man has had no training for such responsibilities 
as have now been thrust upon him. 

If we imagine the multiplication of mankind to continue 
unchecked there would ultimately come a time when the 
sign of “Standing Room Only” would have to be hung out 
on the globe. You have all seen those pictures of the pen- 
guin islands of the Pacific, where the nests are so thick as 
to cover the ground and the ungainly birds can hardly move 
without smashing the eggs of their neighbors. We wonder 
how so many individuals can get their living from such 
little space. The answer is, they don’t. The birds do not 
live on the land but off the 
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cant land into which might be drained the surplus popu!a 
tion of the Old World, and (2) the development of steam 
power by which food and fertilizer could be brought to 
those who remained at home. Both these measures of relicf 
are temporary, for as soon as the population in the colony 
becomes so dense as in the mother country it can neither 
receive immigrants nor export food. This stage is almost 
reached in America and the pressure of population is «!- 
ready beginning to be felt. 

According to the estimate of Professor Raymond Pearl 
of Johns Hopkins, reported in the May Harper’s, the limit 
of the population of the United States is about 200,000,009, 
less than twice the present number, and this limit will be 
reached in less than two centuries. Whether~this calcula- 
tion is correct or not it is obvious that there is a de“inite 
point of saturation for the United States ard that point is 
being approached. This is shown by the falling off of the 
rate of increase in the present century from 21 per cent 
in the first decade to 14.9 per cent in the second decade. 

Many people have refuted the theory of Malthus to 
their own satisfaction, but no one has shown how the law 
of Malthus can be repealed. A geometrical increase, how- 
ever small, is found in the long run to overhaul an arith- 
metical increase, however great. 

The old rate of increase in population in the United 
States was 3 per cent per annum. This has been reduced 
to a little over 1 per cent. But obviously this cannot long 
continue. We should have to adopt an expansionist policy 
that would embrace not merely the world, but the outlying 
planets as well. If the human race should continue to in- 
crease at the rate of 1 per cent per annum for the next 
10,000 years, which is less than the past period of human 
history, the whole solar system would not hold their bodies 
packed together. I did not figure this out for myself. I bor- 
row the calculation from G. H. Knibbs, the statistician of 
Australia. He rightly says that: 

No conceivable accession of power over nature can make pos- 
sible the continuance for even five centuries of the rate of 
increase characterizing the western world for the last few decades. 

And since expanding populations mean national col- 
lisions, Knibbs concludes that: 

War is inevitable unless concerted action is possible, the object 
of which is to come to a common agreement as to the rate of 
increase. 

In a given territory such as 








water. They draw their food 
from a hundred miles of the 
surrounding sea and the island 
is merely their breeding place. 
England is such a_ penguin 
island. It is fed from over- 
sea. If the German submarines 
had succeeded in drawing 
their cordon of death around 
Great Britain there would 
have been no need for the 








Noble Vengeance 
By Edain Markham 


The great souls never seek revenge, but live 
To sweeten life, to give and to forgive; 
Behold, too, how the camphor-trees impart 
To the biting ax the fragrance of their heart. 


the United States or the world 
any increase in population, 
however slight, must be tem- 
porary and cannot be long 
maintained unless the stand- 
ard of life is correspondingly 
reduced. The extension of 
European control over back- 
ward nations as in Java, India 
or Egypt causes a rapid in- 
crease in population without a 














Germans to have fired a single 
shot to have won the war. In a few months the British 
would have starved in their tight little island. 

During the nineteenth century the population of the 
world doubled. From about 871,000,000 in 1817, it had 
risen to about 1,649,000,000 in 1914. The Great War for 
all its appalling slaughter did not reduce the population 
of the world nor even of Europe as a whole. England and 
Wales gained about 2,700,000 between 1911 and 1919. 

The human race starts in not far behind the scratch of 
1914. The losses are psychological rather than material 
or numerical. War can no longer be classed among the 
checks on populetion. 

The unprecedented increase of population during the 
last century was due to two new factors appearing at the 
same time; (1) the opening of a new hemisphere of va- 


general rise in the standard 
of life. Putting a stop to internecine strife, establishing 
law and order, introducing modern sanitation, opening up 
new fields of agriculture and starting new industries en- 
ables larger numbers to live in the country than under the 
old régime, but this increase in numbers keeps the mass 
of the people near the famine point. The effect of this in- 
troduction of engine-driven industry into Asia and Africa 
is not a magnification of the individual, but a multiplica- 
tion of individuals. : 

A philosopher on Mars, having a telescope of such power 
as to follow the actions of men without discerning their 
motives, would be amazed to observe the white man take 
up the burden of caring for the black, brown, yellow and 
red, opening up their territory, developing their resources, 
protecting them against them- [Continued on page 155 
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Rendering Unto Caesar the Things 
That Are God’s 


An Unescapably Vivid Picture of What is Happening in Europe Today 
By Edward A. Steiner 














This is the conclusion of a series of seven articles on New Europe, in which Dr. 
Steiner has been giving The Independent his observations of the changing conditions in 
France, Germany, Austria, Czecho-slovakia, Serbia, Poland and Russia,—observations 
made in the course of his extended inspection of the European relief work of the Amer- 


ican Friends Committee of Philadelphia. 


Dr. Steiner is a recognized authority on immigration problems and other matters 
involving racial characters, customs and differences. He was born in Austria, and edu- 
cated in Germany. He emigrated to America in his early twenties, and worked a hard 
way up thru mine and mill and factory. A Jew, he was converted to Christianity, was 
pastor of Congregational churches, and for some years past has occupied the Chair of 
Applied Christianity in Grinnell College, Iowa, during which period he has alternated 


teaching with writing and lecturing. 








just a touch of color here and there, like “ashes of 

roses” after a sunset. The rest is a blanket of storm 
clouds, not quite emptied of menace; rumbling thunder 
from the West, flaming flares of red from the East—now 
spreading afar, threatening all the sky, then showing but 
torn patches of a passing storm. There is no memory of 
bright days, hardly even of moments, to bring back as 
“souvenirs of the occasion” with which to enrich my stand- 
ardized existence in America, which moves in a well or- 
dered way between nationally advertised breakfast foods 
and the village curfew. 

The unusual in Europe, such as war orphans, war zones, 
and ruins, soon became the usual, and when thousands of 
underfed, tubercular children had tramped thru my heart, 
ii became incapable of more than wholesale pity. There 
is no outstanding experience, no visit to some quiet spot 
where the war has not torn, hurt, maimed or killed some- 
thing or someone. The war has standardized Europe, the 
great steam roller has pressed it flat, the mill of the gods 
has ground both fast and fine, and it has produced the 
same grist everywhere. 

In the little Slovak villages I heard conversations which 
had the same trend as in Chalons-sur-Marne. I found 
the muddle-headedness of Paris in Belgrade, and when I 
fled to Switzerland for the gladness of the mountains and 
the joy of being among the unhurt, I found it aching in 
the same joints as the rest of the continent. 

Switzerland was not invaded by soldiers, but by armies 
of spies and refugees, who came with paper wealth which 
at first enriched merchants and hotel keepers, and then 
impoverished them. Cantonal ties were badly strained by 
racial and cultural sympathies. Bolshevism emboldened 
the poor and frightened the rich. Switzerland became the 
center of financial operations in the various depreciated 
currencies of the continent, she had the usual crop of war 
profiteers, as well as the hard pressed middle class, and the 
awakened proletariat hopes to realize the Marxian dream 
of a socialistic commonwealth. 

The high cost of living was the topic of conversation 
everywhere; among the educated as well as among the 
ignorant; for the stomach knows no culture line, and if 
the profiteers escape the hottest terror of hell it will not 
be because I have not heard them consigned to it in many 
languages and picturesque similes. 


[: is a dull, grey Europe which I shall remember, with 


Everywhere I found the financial circus in full swing. 
Currency taking’ leaps from almost nothing to a great deal 
more than something, the American dollar being the aerial 
gymnast, the German mark performing on the parallel 
bar; while the Austrian kronen and the Polish marks were 
the clowns, rolling in the sawdust; once in a while making 
a handspring in a feeble hope of strength, but invariably 
landing on their backs, to the amusement and profit of 
those who sat in the reserved seats, but to the despair of 
the many on the top rows. 

To the anxiety “of what shall we eat?” has been added 
a new one: “Where shall we live?” There is a housing 
shortage everywhere, with the possible exception of Petro- 
grad, from which three-quarters of the population has 
moved, thus leaving houses for much needed fuel thru the 
hard winters. 

The most anathematized man in Europe is the landlord, 
who has had his traditional rapacity curbed; for while 
living costs have risen 100 and 1,000 per cent he may 
raise his rent but 20 per cent. He has had his revenge, 
an unprofitable one on the whole. He has made no repairs 
and no improvements, with the result that the cities look 
shabby from neglect, the walls are murky from dirt and 
soot. There is no more “Spotless Town.” 

There are, however, no homeless people; for the law, 
almost uniform thru central Europe, allows only a certain 
number of rooms per person, varying somewhat according 
to the tenant’s rank and station. Everybody takes room- 
ers, and it is an unassorted world which is thrown together 
in hovels and palaces, making the best of a bad situation. 

The extraordinary joys I shared were the drop in the 
cost of living, the temporary recovery of the value of 
money, the discovery that a young couple might begin 
housekeeping, by virtue of the fact that someone had de- 
parted this life or been squeezed into closer quarters by a 
relentless law. 

The feast for the eye now is, not a new triumph of 
architecture or an exquisite painting, but a side of bacon 
in a butcher shop, or a window full of shoes, both of 
American origin. 

The best of men everywhere are not thinking how to 
conform their lives to high ideals, that they may escape 
punishment hereafter—but how to escape the tax and the 
customs collectors. Dante would have a new vision of Pur- 
gatory if he were traveling thru central Europe, and had 
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to pass the new-made boundaries. The poor, who are 
always poor, are serene. They are used to the empty larder, 
to scarce and bitter bread, with meat only on rare occa- 
sions. And there was always the “Bon Dieu” and “Der gute 
Gott,” who has never forsaken them. The miracle of the 
loaves and fishes has been performed again, and there were 
also the basketfuls, with enough fragments to feed the 
starving Russians. 

That “charity covers a multitude of sins” was never 
more true than now, when there are so many sins to cover: 
Individual sins, national sins, and the sins of the whole 
human race. 

The war stimulated in men certain virtues—devotion, 
courage, self-sacrifice, coéperation on a vast scale, and the 
affiliation of peoples far apart in the race and in the social 
scale; but the brute self, which had to be fed by hate, grew 
hungrier the more it devoured; the holy flame burnt lower 
and lower, patriotism became a eloak for profiteering, the 
broken barriers rose again, and brotherhood was an empty 
dream. 

As an earthquake alters the face of the earth, so the war 
has created its own mental, social, and spiritual geography. 
It has torn new chasms 
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and the rich with unslacked thirst, crying for the cooling 
drink of water—yet their enemies, new pleasures—erotic 
plays, grotesque cabarets, liqueurs with strange influences, 
dances with new contortions, a mad race for more wealth, 
a struggle against new taxes, and dark schemings to evade 
the laws—are but tortures. I left my rich friends with 
loathing, and some of my kindred were to me as strangers. 
The poor I found blessed, and I also was blessed by their 
suffering, borne without complaint, while I was ennobled 
by their pride. 

The beggars in rags and vermin, displaying their 
agonies, seemed to me beautiful, in comparison with the 
rich in their vulgar display of wealth, all too common in 
Vienna, Berlin, Warsaw and Budapest—the cities of 
great sorrow and great need. 

Concert halls, theaters, and operas are crowded as never 
before, with the choicest seats at a premium; but true art is 
art at a low level. Artists have moved again to the garrets, 
have tightened their belts and walk along the streets like 
shadows. The holy hush which used to prevail when Wag- 
ner was sung or played is no more, and in one of the best 
boxes in the Berlin Opera, war profiteers were drinking 
champagne and eating sausages while Lohengrin 





between nations, between 
neighbors and fellow cit- 
izens. The teachings of 
science which proved the 
relationships of every- 
thing living, the new in- 
sight which saw no bar- 
riers between matter and 
spirit, Christianity with 
its faith in the Father- 
hood of God and its prac- 
tise of the Brotherhood 
of Man, are now opposed 
by new obstacles between 
race and race, class and 
class, shades of religion 
and social and economic 
doctrines. 

The greed for power 
masks itself behind race 
struggle. Pan-Germanism 
and Pan-Slavism, the sow- 
ers of the seed of the last 
war, are being displaced 
by new slogans pregnant 
with new wars. 

Anti-Semitism grows 
more virulent, the rela- 
tionships between Catho- 
lics and Protestants are 








sang his swan song. 

Since the war, no great work of art has been 
produced. Not for want of material, but the wreck- 
age has been so great, the shores are so thickly 
strewn by humanity’s water-soaked treasures, that 
the artists are stunned, and stand stupidly on the 
sands, watching the remorseless beating of the 
waves. 

In statecraft the leaders are equally helpless 
and stupid. With rare exceptions, the people are 
drifting, caught by the undertow of alliances, of 
balances of power, economic selfishness, and the 
collective greed of nations. I met burgomasters, 
ministers, presidents, and those makers of public 
opinion, the editors of the great newspapers. 
After talking with them I was impressed anew 
by the fact that when Solomon prayed for wis- 
dom, he knew what the rulers of peoples lacked 
most. 

I went to Europe a fairly modest man; but 
after having met some of the rulers of mankind, 
I have gained so much in self-esteem that I be- 
lieve at a pinch I might govern a country or two, 
without more damage to them than they are suf- 
fering now. That is no reflection upon the men 
who are the present rulers, they may even be an 
improvement upon those from the hereditary 
ruling class, whom they have displaced with such 
dramatic suddenness. © 








Herr Friedrich Ebert, “Saddlemaster by the 


not improved, the Social- Dr. Steiner’s experiences in suffering Eu- 


ist class war is being 
fought openly, and the 
ancient gulf between the 
rich and the poor has be- 
come widened. 

The newly made rich 
are callous to the suffer- 
ing of the poor, neither 
their right hand nor their 
left hand knowing what 
foreign hands are doing 
in saving the masses from 
semi-starvation, and the 
new generations growing 
up with the effects of 
rickets and _ tuberculosis 
unassuaged. I saw the 
poor in Abraham’s bosom, 


rope inspired him to make the following 
statement: “I have returned from Europe 
determined to make war on war, to op- 
pose, if need be, the Pagan state, and to 
work toward making it what it ought to be, 
a Christian state. I am perhaps more con- 
servative than before, more conscious of 
the fact that we cannot suddenly break 
away from the past, that human nature is 
frail and stupid, and earthbound, and that 
it needs to be redeemed by being reédu- 
cated. However, I am also a more con- 
vinced radical, and I know that I must 
move on whether others move with me or 
not, whether I suffer from the laggards or 
not. I must ascend my own Calvary if I 
am to have a share in the redemption of a 
wrecked and ruined world. While I want 
to cling to the past and draw inspiration 
from those who heard the voice of God, I 
must bravely face the future, and die if 
need be on the farthest outpost of human 
thought and human endeavor. 





Grace of God,” was born in a narrow street in 
Heidelberg, brought up in the grey atmosphere of 
hard labor and poverty. His father, a man whose 
back had grown crooked by bending over his 
bench; his mother prematurely toothless and aged, 
a shawl over her head, one of those ghosts of 
women who haunt the tenements. When she rocked 
the cradle and sang her crooning hush-a-bye, she 
did not know that God would “confound the wise 
and prudent,” she did not dream that her son 
would displace the mighty Hohenzollerns, the last 
and the proudest of them, William the Second, 
King of Prussia and Emperor of Germany. 
Friedrich Ebert is of medium height, given to 
Germanic rotundity, caring nothing for pose, 
knowing no studied gestures; very genial, very 
gracious, a fairly shrewd politician, and a man 
of the people, remaining with the people, in spite 
of place and power beyond [Continued on page 156 
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China—And 


Armaments 


By Talcott Williams 


of the great powers in Washington six weeks hence. 
If China can be settled, all will be settled. 

It is the only issue out, of world dimensions. Latin-Amer- 
ica is large, geographically. As to trade, there is a group 
of department stores in the United States whose exports 
and imports are each larger than those of half the Central 
and South American states. As to population, there are 
fewer whites in Latin-America than there are in New York 
state. The force of the vast region south of us is the white 
population and some half-breeds. The Near East has, just 
now, ceased to be a world issue. Its day is to come. 

The Limitation of Armaments in the conference has itself 
three measures, not easily passed. As long as England 
keeps 300,000,000 Asiatics under the final and absolute con- 
trol of 70,000,000 whites, the British Empire must have 
enough force on sea and land to make insurrection hopeless. 
This may be good for India. All the English papers and 
statesmen say so; but thinking India (2 per cent) does not 
like it. The rest cares little, is inarticulate and inert. 

As long as Japan wants eventually to hold 300,000,000 
Chinese under the highly civilizing control of 70,000,000 
Japanese, educating, training to work, developing resources, 
creating a vast army and navy, able to face the world and 
seare the simple in it, with an “honest broker’s” profit to 
Japan, to the military, the educated and educating, the pro- 
ducing, manufacturing, trading, banking Japan, the Empire 
of the Rising Sun has also given hostages to fate and the 
future as serious as those of England. 

But there is this difference at this point between England 
and Japan. England has been on the Anglo-Indian job 
nearly 300 years and has reached the point where it can 
begin to make India a partner in the empire job. Japan has 
not got to this point. It is still in the Clive-Hastings period. 
It is setting North China against South, absorbing, pene- 
trating, disturbing, stirring up strife, which requires “the 
maintenance of order” by Japanese troops. Both England 
and Japan are on the same job, have the same justification 
for their policy, only England has been at it longer, only 
England is England and Japan is Japan, each what each is. 
“How do they differ?” My dear friend, don’t ask me. I have 
too many friends in both, care too much for both, honor 
both for their great qualities, and, above all, with the ex- 
ception of a Huguenot ancestor (since whom these Wil- 
liamses have been writing and not before), all my blood is 
English. Asian born, I see how noble, how splendid, how 
useful is Japan. English descended, I cannot but thrill, even 
over Plassey and Assaye. 

The Anglo-Japanese alliance twenty years ago, to both 
parties was insurance against Russia. Russia has gone for 
the present—worse off even than China. The Anglo-Jap- 
anese alliance has become instead, for England, insurance 
against any native revolt in India. Naturally, also, England 
can make no protest on China nor give the Chinese people 
protection. All Japan is doing England did, when younger 
and at the same stagé. But while this has given England 
material strength and advantage in India, the moral loss 
(I believe, tho others do not) far outweighs the advantage 
to England in the Great War of feeling that English sol- 
diers would be withdrawn from India since the Japanese 
army would appear, if revolt came. The wages of unright- 
eousness come high. In India, nothing. in all English rule 
has been so bitterly resented as Japan in the background 
of the Hindoo future. For many and obvious reasons, India 
could accept the English “raj.” In the nature of things, it 
is transitory, as nations and peoples count time. But Japan! 


Cue is the real subject of the coming Conference 


There would be nothing transitory about the grip of Japan 
on India. 

Moreover, of all lands and various peoples on the round 
earth, India has, perforce, gone to the limit of the “limita- 
tions of armament.” The people are wholly unarmed, 
stripped and bare of every weapon. Under English rule no 
arms, not even sporting arms, save at a hopeless cost, are 
permitted. The native states follow a like policy. One of 
the greatest of living men in India, known to the Eastern 
and Western world, said to me a year ago, with supreme 
bitterness, that even Afghanistan could conquer India, 
armed and trained as it was. As for Japan, he added with 
that heartache—the keenest of all the woes of man: despair 
for one’s own land—that five generations of English rule 
had left nature and conditions such that, were England to 
grow weak, nothing could prevent Japanese rule, unless 
India were permitted the freedom in military and naval 
affairs of the white English dominions. 


HINA, then, returns, as you will see, as the pivot alike 
> of the questions of the Pacific and of the Conference on 
the Limitations of Armament. Russia is in sad plight: China 
worse. Russia has still a government, accepted in the Euro- 
pean Empire, and a powerful army. Evil and disastrous as 
this rule may be, it still maintains a definite sovereignty 
and a central administration. Order is maintained and the 
only successful criminal seems to be the Government. 

China has lost order, for the village, the province and the 
Empire. The Chinese Government at Peking is just at this 
writing under Japanese direction, tho made over and win- 
dow-dressed for the Conference. Its authority is precarious 
in Peking and unable to maintain the old order of the Em- 
pire anywhere. Villages are secure or not, as they are off 
the road, on a site easily defended, with a capable head- 
man. The cities are liable to siege and sack at any time. 
The provinces, eighteen in number, once kept the roads 
open, collected revenue and kept the peace. Not but four 
or five do this now. Roving military bands, rising to small 
armies, desolate the land, as they did in the old Roman 
Empire, when there were thirty Czsars at once, as the 
Condotieri did in Italy in the sixteen hundreds, and as Ger- 
many was ravaged in the Thirty Years’ War. Half a dozen 
military dictators, Tuchen, play the part of the conflicting 
Cesars and Imperators in the period just mentioned. All 
these live on the country and their armed bands take what 
they please and do what they please. 

Worse still, the Canton Government, holding city and 
province and the regions about, claims to be a de jure 
Government and has enough title and army to cloud the 
claim, power and foreign standing. Famine, rapine, human 
misery cover vast stretches and, since the Chinese are 
peaceful, with an amazing power in localities to keep order 
locally and deal fairly by those who pass by, there are 
great stretches where the villages maintain the life of 
centuries. 

No one can really speak for China. The terms on which 
Japan will yield Shantung, accepted at Peking, are re- 
jected at Canton and in many cities are quite unknown. 
Foreigners are safe and their trade goes on; but the 
Chinese dwell in excursions and alarm us. Taxes are not 
paid. Revenue is insecure. The customs duties, mails and 
lighthouses run by foreigners are kept going. There is an 
army at Peking and Canton, with the forces of ambitious 
military aspirants to power. a, 

All this grows more acute as the prospect approaches of 
a final decision being reached at Washington. Can the. 
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powers met there save China by ruling thru the Peking 
Government by means of an international commission? Will 
Japan permit? It has Manchuria complete. It can so far do 
anything in Peking. Its troops, cavalry chiefly, are in a 
great curve in the half-desert, north, northwest and west, 
about the fertile lands of the provinces. Japanese traders 
dot the land. They are under exterritorial jurisdiction. If 
they sell opium, only the Japanese consul can arrest and 
try them. He is often distant. No one can sue these traders 
or collect debts except before their consul and their con- 
sular courts. The Japanese consuls have their guards. Be- 
hind them is the army and navy of Japan. Even when it 
affects only a few thousand of European foreigners, en- 
gaged in large and important trade, exterritoriality saps 
the authority of the local government. When it affects 
tens of thousands of Japanese from day laborers, shop- 
keepers, druggists, and lesser people and larger, exterri- 
torial rights can very easily become a controlling force. 
The Japanese are poor, efficient, industrious, ubiquitous, 
skilled, educated, trained and using unflinchingly all ex- 
territorial powers which free them from all local justice 
and jurisdiction. 

The tools are all at hand for a very able people, close at 
hand of great ambition, such as all the world’s greater 
stocks share, astute, energetic, commercial, capable, as in 
Manchuria, in a thousand ways supplant first the trade of 
other lands and in a score of years to gain complete con- 
trol of final authority in one province after another. 
Chinese local institutions would remain. The Chinese people 
have accepted many conquerors in the past. What would it 
mean to the world if the population of China yielded 
an army and navy comparable to its size and this army 
and navy and all the incomparable resources of China in 
coal, steel, oil, textiles and pretty much everything that is 
mined and grown were back of this military force, standing 
for the two ablest and the largest of the powers of Asia. 

Where would the United States be, as its people, a cen- 
tury hence, fronted this final organization of two peoples 
proud as only Asiatics are proud, whose nationals had been 
shut out from our own land, by special laws irritating and 
affronting every Japanese and every Chinese? 

If this is the world’s prospect, then no “Limitation of 
Armaments” can be aught but transitory. 

But if Japan and the United States can come together 
and see that the best of all possibilities for both is the de- 
velopment of China from within; then, while armaments 
would remain and must remain, they can be brought within 
limits which would save both from grinding taxation. Of 
the two, the United States can have any fleet it pleases, can 
equal the fleets of both England and Japan put together. 
Japan has narrower resources, but its people are inspired by 
a more homogeneous national sentiment and would bear any 
burdens to take a great place on the world’s stage, and 
Japan is equal to any position. 

Merely to protect China and let it alone is worthless. 
That has been tried for Latin-American states for a hun- 
dred years, and for ten years Mexico, for one, has been de- 
stroying railroads and resources, and today has less of the 
apparatus of civilization and the security of states than it 
had fifteen years ago. 

For China, the Consortium of four powers is a good be- 
ginning. Were it extended, were the wise pattern of the 
Chinese customs service at its early best extended to a con- 
stabulary, to codrdinating the exactions of “likkin”—a pesti- 
lent tax at every gate and boundary—to highways, canals 
and railroads, and China would be, as its resources were 
developed and its people educated, more useful and fruitful 
to Japan and to the world than it could be to either if left 
either untouched or “inter-penetrated” by Japan. 

Such a solution would remove the last great cause of 
great wars and permit a permanent Limitation of Arma- 
ments. Once China was lifted to civilization by the mutual 
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action of associated powers, nation after nation would be 
salvaged. 

A century ago every one was predicting the rehabilita- 
tion of countries outworn or—as with those south of us— 
never well started. Not one of these has ever got on its feei 
or will, with the competition of the lands which got the 
start in the eighteenth century and have held the field since. 
Japan, shielded from European competition, developed its 
unique civilization, the idealism of Asia, and the energy of 
our modern world. The United States was of incomparable 
help to Japan sixty years ago. If the two nations can again 
see eye to eye and lead in dealing justly by China, they will 
begin the pacification .of the world at the coming conference 
in Washington. 

Japan has fortunately yielded in principle in its propo- 
sition of September 13 to the government at Peking the 
more difficult question at issue in the Washington confer- 
ence. The Tokio government proposes the managing of the 
Shantung railroad by the consortium of the four powers. 
This voluntarily concedes the American policy as to China. 
Most of the least defensible demands made on China in 
April, 1915, are withdrawn or modified. The entire attitude 
and spirit of Japan in this most praiseworthy offer, while 
not conceding all, shows a frank desire to accept the view 
that China must be handled as a world issue, and not as 
a mere Far East issue specially committed to Japan alone. 


Unemployment 


HEN citizens of a free Republic are auctioned off 

to the highest bidder as they were on Boston Com- 
mon last week, because they could otherwise get no work, 
it is time to call a halt and take stock of our boasted 
Twentieth Century civilization. 


V 
The Immigration Tangle 
By Franklin H. Giddings 


T is to be hoped that President Harding will follow up 
[* plain speaking on the immigration situation by a 

vigorous insistence upon honesty and common sense in 
the administration of the restrictive law. As was said in 
these columns when the law was enacted, it falls far short 
of a satisfactory measure for bringing about that limitation 
of immigration which has become necessary. But there is 
reason to believe that the law, imperfect as it is, is being 
so stupidly or so dishonestly worked by interested parties, 
or by Government officials, or by both as to produce an 
amount of distress quite inexcusable. The President’s in- 
timation that various steamship companies have been tol- 
erating questionable practices by dishonest steamship 
agents should bring out the facts. If the steamship com- 
panies are not guilty they are entitled to exculpation and 
release from public suspicion. If they are guilty they 
should be penalized and compelled to observe the law in 
its spirit and letter. 

It is not possible to carry out any measure of public 
policy without making mistakes or inflicting hardships. 
But when such things happen as the deportation of chil- 
dren of parents living and permitted to live in the United 
States, blundering and cruelty have become disgraceful. 

Unfortunately these immediate evils are not the most 
serious ones resulting from the immigration tangle. Far 
worse in the long run will be the aid which they are giving 
to those industrial and political groups in our population 
which are at all times tirelessly working to break down 
all barriers and permit every element and stratum in 
every population of the world to come into this country at 
will. 

What this would mean is distinctly and decisively shown 
in Memoir XV of the National Academy of Sciences which 
presents the data accumulated in the psychological ex- 
amination of the United States Army. Of the men whose 
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intelligence was tested and graded some were native born 
and some were foreign born. Records of the white native 
born and of each foreign born nationality are separately 
available. And here are figures from the implications of 
which no escape is possible. They are the percentages of 
the men of each nationality that attained the grades of 
A and B: 


I is 6 has bide eS aden dena eee niegee che ataee 19.7 
RN ca Wes nab reds ma eanees av ekec ds wakes eke 13.0 
White draft (including all American native born and for- 

eign born nationalities drafted) ..........sceeeeeeeeee 33.1 
ee eee ee oe er oe one dea a) oink Get aaa 10.7 
CEE ns nk eatdee coer dee cated bene Reset ee wewern ans 10.5 
SCO TCR CTO OCCT CLE COP OL PTET 8.3 
I oa cara d acate kh ook acask wend eee ee ee 5.4 
ccc cavh ene eee eke) eae hae eames 4.3 
BE” ng cn nae haha eae se OSA HERE SE OER SECO HE 4.1 
FE FP a ee AE pr EE A eo 4.1 
EE ns: 5x athlnech'e Ronee ce ee me te ARO ee Cate owe aa ee ola 3.4 
DEEL . 03's nedineent se? Gewese MebWeweeeeh weet eee 3.4 
DE sip nchcaderde tb wetssawene cebake sean eerein 2.7 
GE ovat one ese Denn bs cae meee ee alee sean anaes ye | 
No hiebas Seba ions 405s 0s shake see bee ay ee demeteres 8 
BY, sickens 4 aca ednn naw ome a ane aes aaa eee 8 
| ee er ne ey ee hee m3) 


It would be inaccurate to assume that these figures 
measure the relative intelligence of the various European 
peoples as wholes. Italy, for example, has been giving men 
of genius to the world for more than two thousand years. 
Poland has given artists, musicians, authors and Madame 
Curie. In part the interpretation of the percentages is that 
emigration from the various European countries has 
selected from the different countries, different elements. 
Most of the drafted men of English birth were skilled 
mechanics. Most of the drafted men of Italian and Polish 
birth were unskilled laborers. 

But these percentages are a true picture of the American 
white population as a whole and of the distribution of 
intelligence among the foreign born elements now living 
in this land. They are a true picture of the distribution 
of intelligence which we should get on a vastly enlarged 
scale if immigration were unrestricted. They mean in plain 
English that unrestricted immigration would inevitably 
bring the intelligence level of the United States to one of 
the lowest averages in the world. 

To work out an immigration policy that shall be wise, 
just and workable is not going to be an easy matter. But 
we must make the attempt and keep on making it until we 
succeed. Those Americans who would give it up or are 
opposed to it will not themselves bear mental and moral 
examination. They are either selfishly interested as money 
makers who do not care who gets hurt or what happens 
to posterity, or they are uninformed, or they are stupid. 
Happily all of them put together are probably a minority 
of our voters. 


War and Work 


If Wilson kept us out of war, did Harding keep us out 
of work? 


Suppress It 


HEODORE Roosevelt once said that Chautauqua was 
“the most American thing in America.” 

Certainly the most un-American thing in America is the 
Ku Klux Klan, founded on the proposition that all men 
are created unequal and that rights of American citizens 
shall be denied and abridged on account of race, color, 
religion and previous condition of servitude. 

There ought to be no place in our civilization for this 
lawless and odious secret association of self-styled Im- 
perial Wizards, Genii, Dragons, Hydras, Titans, Furies, and 
Ghouls. It should be voluntarily dissolved or involuntarily 
suppressed, 
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Can the “Lame Ducks” Swim? 


By James H. Williams, Able Seaman 


HE public press thruout the country appears to have 

| been profoundly agitated of late by a recent decision 

of the United States Shipping Board to dispose of a 

fleet of 205 wooden steamers at a uniform price of $2,100 
apiece. 

Just how far this press agitation has been reflected in 
public utterances I am unable to say, for I have heard not 
a word of protest, from street or platform, against dis- 
posing of the wooden marine encumbrance in any way pos- 
sible. Whether they are blown up, sold, sunk or junked 
appears to be a matter of supreme indifference in so far as 
Uncle Sam is concerned. 

The inspiring and insistent demand for a great national 
merchant marine, which was so universally prevalent dur- 
ing the war period, now seems to have died out and sub- 
sided with the popular frenzy which engendered it. 

As an American seaman I feel heartily ashamed of my 
lubberly countrymen for their crass indifference over the 
development of our national sea-power. Americans, as a 
rule, appear to entertain no deep-rooted ideas, not to men- 
tion ideals, in regard to maritime greatness. Spurred only 
by momentary impulses, or national commotion, their en- 
thusiasm seems always to subside with the passing of each 
national crisis, leaving the merchant marine to “Davy 
Jones” or whoever can dispose of it. 

But the building of these Wooden ships has involved a 
grave national scandal, and some disgusted citizens believe ~ 
they should be sunk or blown up to hide our national shame. 
To blow them up would be a national crime, and would 
cover the seas with dangerous obstructive debris that would 
soon become an international menace to safe navigation, 
and might embroil us in serious marine entanglements with 
other commercial powers. 

To sink them, instead of hiding our national shame, 
would only make our humiliation more complete, and em- 
phasize the guilt of those responsible for their construction. 
Thertfore, some of the newspapers insist, we should use 
them in some practical way to uphold our national self-re- 
spect at least. To give them away to be devoted to public 
works would certainly be more honorable than to sell them 
for a bagatelle to private bidders. 

Many of these ships, it has been suggested, which are 
known to be worthless for commercial purposes, could be 
utilized by the Engineering Department in harbor and 
river improvement work. That ‘I believe to be true. Many 
of these worthless hulks could be stripped and disem- 
boweled, and then filled with broken stone, or concrete, and 
sunk as foundation mats for breakwaters, or jetties at the 
entrances to our many bar harbors to keep out the silt, 
divert the stream and preserve the navigable depth of water 
at channel mouth. 

But, nevertheless, I am convinced that a great many of 
those ships, especially those of the steel strapped type, are 
really serviceable, or could easily be made so, for many 
years’ profitable trade in the merchant marine. The prin- 
cipal reason for leaving them in the discard all these years 
has been, I think, because certain interests did not want 
them to be operated, and other interests, like the present 
bidders, have been waiting for an opportunity to get them 
on the “gimme” plan. 

Ever since the days of old Noah, and probably long be- 
fore, it has been an established principle of naval construc- 
tion that sound ships cannot be built of unsound or un- ° 
seasoned timber. The best ships that ever bore a proud 
ensign aloft were built of timber, but the frames and plank- 
ing that entered into their hulls had to be well selected, 
even before the trees were felled, and well seasoned after- 
ward. 


But in building any wooden ship beyond a certain length 
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and size, no matter how choice or well seasoned the lumber 
may be, the hull must be doubly stiffened and braced thru- 
out with longitudinal and transverse sheer planking, or 
plating to prevent buckling. 

I could personally name a number of splendidly built 
ships which have proven defective thru this very neglect. 

In the construction of a wooden ship the butts, where 
the planking joins end to end, constitute the weakest part, 
but in a steel ship the strongest, because the steel plates, 
instead of being united end to end and bolted separately, 
are lapped over each other and riveted together and to the 
inside frame by the same operation, thereby doubling the 
strength at the joints. 


N respect to the superstrengthened wooden ships now 

owned by the Shipping Board I believe many of them, 
especially those of the Ballin type, are perfectly seaworthy, 
and with certain modifications in their rig and propelling 
apparatus, could be very profitably employed in certain 
classes of offshore and coastwise trade for many years. 

One of the chief defects in those of the United States 
timber fleet which the Shipping Board has attempted to 
operate is the fact that their hulls are not structurally 
capable of withstanding the constant racking of their 
machinery in a seaway. 

The same cause resulted in the condemnation of the old 
“Metropolis” and the “Empire State” as passenger car- 
riers fifty years ago. Those palatial steamers, the crack 
ships of their day on the famous Old Colony Line, running 
between New York and New England, were built for speed 
as well as carrying capacity and comfort of passengers. 
They were built, too, at a period when ships were still be- 
ing constructed “on honor,” and our daddies were still 
proud of an oaken keel. But after a few years’ service 
it was found that the mighty jarring of their powerful en- 
gines had shaken their seams all open and loosened their 
frames to such an extent as to render them unsafe, even 
for traffic in Long Island Sound, and they were placed 
permanently out of commission. 

The would-be purchasers of the 205 ships above re- 
ferred to assert their intention to employ them in the 
Caribbean trade. 

The Caribbean is, usually, a placid zone in the spring 
and early summer, a tragic zone in the hurricane season, 
from mid-July until after the Equinox in early October. 
The remainder of the year it is a region of boisterous but 
not dangerous weather for well found ships. 

In their present condition, it is probably true that these 
suspected wooden ships would prove dangerous in any 
trade. But, as I have already indicated, with some altera- 
tions to their navigating equipment, they might not only 
prove seaworthy, but highly profitable. 

I believe, moreover, that the machinery now installed in 
many of these ships could be taken out and sold for enough 
to cover the cost of installing the modified rig. 

Among other possible uses to which these hulks may be 
adapted, it is furthermore proposed to install fifty of them 
as floating supports to a pontoon bridge across the Hudson 
River, while the projected North River suspension bridge 
is in course of construction. 

As to whether this plan will prove feasible or not I must 
leave to time and the engineers to decide. But as a prac- 
tical sailor I maintain that if fifty of those ships, moored 
bow and stern in a three mile line from Manhattan to-the 
Jersey shore, are capable of supporting all the approaches 
and supports to a pontoon bridge of such mammoth extent, 
and in addition all the incalculable weight and strain of 
the unlimited traffic it would have to bear; and if in addi- 
tion they are capable of withstanding the titanic strain im- 
posed upon their cables by the constant surge of the daily 
ebb and flow of a four knot current, and the irresistible 
hug and tug of the implacable masses of drift ice piling 
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with insistent clamor about their devoted hulls every win- 
ter for ten long years;—if these discredited hulls, I main- 
tain, are capable of withstanding this superimposed test 
which will be exacted of the ships selected by the engineers 
for bridge supports, then they are plenty good enough to 
go to sea and earn some money to redeem their reputa- 
tions, and retrieve the good name of American shipbuilders. 

By dismantling the best of these pre-condemned steam- 
ers, and converting them into bald-headed schooners, with 
three, four, or five masts, according to size and con- 
venience, and equipping them with auxiliary oil motors, 
in place of the mammoth steam engines already installed 
in them, a good many of them could be successfully em- 
ployed in the continuous and very profitable lumber trade 
to the River Plate. 

For many years the New England lumber companies 
have carried on a very constant and profitable trade in this 
commodity with River Plate ports. They have bought up, 
from time to time, all the discarded sailing tonnage Ameri- 
can or foreign that came their way, and impressing it into 
the River Plate trade, have practically monopolized the 
business, earning large fortunes thereby. The secret of 
their success has been due to three principal conditions. 

First: the great demand for, and national dearth . of 
building lumber in Argentina; 

Second: the inability of steamers to compete with them, 
because of the prohibitive price of coal all along the coasts 
of South America, 

And third: a virtual monopoly of the source of supply. 

Thus the Boston and Portland, and largely the Canadian 
lumber companies have been able for years to defy steam 
navigation and maintain a very profitable trade in wind- 
jammers, even when their ships have been blacklisted by 
hostile interests and compelled to retraverse the intervening 
five or six thousand nautical miles to their home ports on 
ballast. 

A number of other trades might be mentioned in which 
these modified “lame ducks” could be profitably operated, 
if the Shipping Board could only be persuaded to exhibit 
a little more real sea-sense, and eliminate some of its book- 
learned nonsense. 

Mr. Lasker is admittedly a confirmed land lubber, and, 
however great his business ability, his judgment is bound 
to be swayed by the powerful shipping interests, repre- 
sented by the able associates with which he has felt con- 
strained to surround himself for the benefit of their prac- 
tical knowledge of maritime affairs. It is just the amount 
ef practical knowledge they are determined to keep to 
themselves that is destined to destroy all calculations pro- 
pounded by the Shipping Board. For it is the open and 
avowed intention of the United Shipowners Associations to 
disqualify the Shipping Board, prevent it from functioning, 
and acquire the government built ships for private opera- 
tion “as near the zero mark as possible.” So assert the 
latest editions of their private and privileged shipping 
organs. 

The Standard Oil Company, or its subsidiaries, has been 
using the bald-headed type of fore and aft vessels, such 
as I have described, in their River Plate trade for a num- 
ber of years, with evident success, and it would be wise 
for those responsible for the success or failure of our mer- 
chant marine to bear well in mind that the oil monopolists 
are seldom guilty of business blunders, ashore or afloat. 

Neither the shipowners nor the seamen desire an indefi- 
nite continuance of government ownership of the merchant 
marine. But the seamen, at least, possess enough pride and 
patriotism to wish success to the United States Shipping 
Board, until such time as its public achievements will have 
earned for its officials the modicum of success as maritime 
promoters to which they should aspire, and dispel the pre- 
vailing notion that American ships can be bought with 
a promise or sold for a song. 
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Further Irish Negotiations 


HE British Government made on September 8 a 

specific and resolute reply to Eamon De Valera’s 
rejection of its proposals for the creation of a Dominion 
status for Ireland and his demand for a settlement on 
the basis of “consent of the governed.” Lloyd George 
pointed out that while the principle of government by 
consent of the governed was the foundation of British 
constitutional development, it would be impossible to ac- 
cept an interpretation of it which would commit the British 
Government in advance to grant any demands which Ire- 
land might make, even to the repudiation of the Crown 
and the setting up of a republic. Such an interpretation, 
made general, would undermine the fabric of every demo- 
cratic state and send the civilized world back into tribal- 
ism. Deprecating any further correspondence, therefore, 
he asked the Irish leader for a definite reply as to whether 
he was prepared “to enter a conference to ascertain how 
the association of Ireland with the community of nations 
known as the British Empire could best be reconciled with 
Irish national aspirations.” He concluded by suggesting a 
meeting at Inverness on September 20. 

The general estimate of the British press was that in 
this communication the Prime Minister had gone to the 
utmost permissible limit for a just and peaceful settlement 
of the Irish problem. The Irish press took a hopeful view 
of it, the Dublin Freeman’s Journal declaring that it opened 
the door of peace wider than ever before, and the Iris): 
Independent expressing hope that the proposed conference 
would be held. These are not, it is true, Sinn Fein organs; 
which indeed do not exist—in Ireland. But that they wer2 
in accord with the sentiments of the Sinn Fein leaders was 
generally believed and indeed pretty clearly indicated. 

The Dail Eireann Cabinet met on September 9 to consider 
the matter, and decided to summon a full meeting of the 
Dail Eireann for September 14 to take final action. But 
on September 12 it was officially announced at Dublin by 
the Sinn Fein authorities that a formal reply to the Brit- 
ish invitation had been forwarded to Lloyd George accept- 
ing the invitation. From London came a report that the 
acceptance contained a reservation concerning the al- 
legiance of Ireland to the British Crown, tho the invitation 
expressly made such allegiance 





land and in its resolution to maintain the present Home 
Rule act and its own Northern Parliament. It remains to be 
seen whether the Sinn Fein government will consent to such 
a separate status for Ulster. Hitherto it has refused to do 
so, insisting that Ulster be coerced into sharing the general 
fortunes of the whole island. But that Great Britain would 
herself apply such coercion, or would permit the South of 
Ireland to apply it at cost of civil war, is not to be supposed. 

Much speculation was rife as to the personnel of the 
Irish delegation. One report was that Eamonn De Valera 
would not attend the conference and that the delegation 
would be led instead by Arthur Griffith, the Sinn Fein Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs; while another was that De 
Valera would go to the conference as before, with Griffith 
as his colleague. 

Other probable members ere said to be Robert Bartoui, 
who until this last errand has been the Sinn Fein courier 
in intercourse with the British Government; Professor 
McNeill, and Erskine Childers. 


Bavaria and Berlin 


HE age-long animosity between Bavaria and Prussia 

flamed up to an ominous hight on September 10, when 
the Government of the former country openly refused to 
recognize the authority of that at Berlin. This was the cul- 
mination of the attack upon the Berlin Government already 
noted as having begun at Munich on September 2, under 
the inspiration and direction of the military-royalist-reac- 
tionary element, and apparently aiming at either the over- 
throw of the German Republic or the complete separation of 
Bavaria therefrom. The Bavarian Government scornfully 
rejected the Berlin offer of a compromise on the chief points 
of difference between the two, declaring that it would not 
submit to “any diminution of the sovereign rights of Ba- 
varia.” 

At the same time there were widespread popular 
demonstrations in honor of the former Crown Prince, Rup- 
precht. 

The Diet at Munich, however, refused to follow the 
lead of the Cabinet, and, instead of approving its rejection 
of the Berlin proposals, as the Minister-President, Dr. von 
Kahr, demanded, adopted instead a resolution yielding to 
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the authority of the Berlin Govern- 
ment in all national affairs. Thereupon, 
on September 11, the Minister-Presi- 
dent and the Minister of Justice, Dr. 
Rothe, resigned. 

As the remainder of the Cabinet had 
been less antagonistic to Berlin, it was ex- 
pected that it would remain in office, but 
on September 12 all the rest of the min- 
isters surrendered their portfolios. 

It is generally assumed that the Ger- 
man government will form a new Cab- 
inet which will act in harmony with 
the national government at Berlin, and 
thus abate what seemed at one time to 
be developing an unescapably grave 
peril to the future stability and 'to the 
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Under soviet rule 


The Work of Russian Relief 


MERICAN relief of starving Russians has actually 

begun. Eighteen railway cars of food from America 
reached Moscow on September 9, and twenty-three more 
were on their way thither. With these supplies kitchens 
are being opened at Moscow, Samara and Kazan. On the 
same date an American food kitchen was actually opened 
at Petrograd, at which hundreds of children were fed with 
rice pudding, rolls and cocoa; the first such food that 
stricken city had seen for years. How vast a task is before 
the American Relief Administration may be estimated 
from the fact that its agents report that of the million and 
a’ third children in the province of Kazan, fully a million 
are acutely suffering from starvation. Thus far there has 
been no serious friction between the American adminis- 
trators and the Soviet government, the latter apparently 
respecting and fulfilling the guarantees which Secretary 
Hoover required. 

Unfortunately the relief work undertaken by other coun- 
tries does not fare so well. The British Government is dis 
satisfied with the plans proposed by Dr. Frithiof Nansen, 
fearing that under them little food would get much fur- 
ther than Petrograd, and that it would there be distributed 
with the primary aim of bolstering up the Soviet govern- 
ment and adding to its prestige. France takes a similar 
view of the situation, and in consequence the Supreme 
Allied Council has appointed an International Russian Re- 
lief Commission, to investigate conditions in Russia and 
to supervise the administration of relief by the Allies. A 
message was sent to the Soviet government, requesting 
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that the Commission be permitted to enter Russia and 
make a tour of inspection thru the famine-stricken regions 
there. 

This request the Soviet government refused to grant, 
with a showing of resentment and wrath at the making 
of it. Mr. Tchitcherin, the Soviet Commissary for Foreign 
Affairs, sent on September 8 an identical note to the four 
Allied Powers—Great Britain, France, Belgium and Italy 
—denouncing the proposal to send such a Commission as 
“a monstrous sneer at the fate of starving Russia” and as 
“unthinkable, and designed to give Russia’s enemies oppor- 
tunities of spying into its affairs.” 

The Allies recall the former declaration of the Soviet 
government, that upon the reopening of Russia to the trade 
of the world, only the partisans of Sovietism would be per- 
mitted to profit from it, and the more recent suggestion 
that relief, if not sufficient for all, should first be given to 
the fighting men of the Soviet armies, and withheld from 
children and the aged; and in view of these things they 
express doubt of the propriety of entrusting the distribu- 
tion of relief solely to the Soviets. 

The best hope of the situation seems at present to lie in 
the declared willingness of the Soviet government to ac- 
cept aid on the same terms as those governing the relief 
work of America. 


Japan and China 


HE Japanese Government has been making overtures 

to China, apparently with a view to composing the 
differences between the two countries before the meeting 
at Washington of the International Conference on the Far 
East. The Japanese Minister at Pekin on September 8 
handed to the Chinese Foreign Minister a memorandum 
containing Japan’s proposals of terms and conditions for 
the retrocession of Shantung; to the effect that Japan 
should return to China all the “leased” territory of that 
province, with full sovereignty and political rights, and 
should withdraw therefrom all Japanese troops; but that 
the railroads now in existence and the mines should be 
under joint Chinese and Japanese operation and control. 

It was semi-officially stated, also, that Japan was willing 
te cancel the major part of the “twenty-one demands” 
which she made upon China in 1915, especially relating to 
Manchuria and Mongolia. ’ 

Four days later it was reported from Pekin, on what 
was described as indubitable authority, that the Chinese 
government would decline to accept these Japanese offers, 
preferring to have the whole matter of her relations with 
Japan considered by the Washington conference; and, in 
case she does finally accept the proffered terms, preferring 
to do so at the Conference table rather than in private 
negotiation, in order that the other powers in the Con- 
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ference may be jointly responsible for their faithful ful- 
fillment. In anticipation of such reference of her affairs to 
the Conference, China is preparing to send to Washington 
four of her ablest statesmen and a numerous company of 
advisers representing all the various important interests 
of the republic. 


“For Limitation of Armament’”’ 


EFINITE and substantial progress is being made in 

preparation for the Conference for the Limitation of 
Armament, at Washington. Announcement was made on 
September 9 that the American delegates will be four in 
number, namely: Charles Evans Hughes, Secretary of 
State; Henry Cabot Lodge, Senator from Massachusetts, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and Majority Leader in the Senate; Elihu Root, formerly 
Secretary of State and Senator, and member of the Per- 
manent Tribunal at The Hague; and Oscar W. Under- 
wood, Senator from Alabama and Minority Leader in that 
body. These delegates will be assisted by an advisory coun- 
cii of twelve members, chosen for their expert knowledge 
of military, naval, aeronautical, economic, political and 
international affairs. The other nations participating will 
send four delegates each, but there will be no restriction 
upon the numbers of their advisers and assistants. Since 
they will not enjoy the Americans’ advantage of being 
close to their seat of government, it is expected that their 
staffs will be numerous, comprising perhaps several hun- 
dred each. 

Secretary Hughes has been at pains to explain that the 
common reference to the gathering as a “disarmament 
conference” is incorrect and misleading, and if persisted 
in might have the unfortunate and unjust effect of making 
it seem that the body did not live up to its name. “The 
proper and official term,” he says, “is ‘The Conference for 
the Limitation of Armament,’ an entirely different and 
distinct subject.” 
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Mr. Root and the League Court 


UCH disappointment was felt and expressed among 
the delegates of the League of Nations at Geneva, on 
September 12, at Elihu Root’s positive declination to accept 
election as a judge of the International Court of Justice 
which the League is about to create. Mr. Root had been the 
favorite candidate of several of the nations represented in 


the League, and would almost certainly have received prac- 
tically if not quite unanimous election, and would probably, 
it was thought, have been chosen Presiding Justice of the 
court. His declination was widely interpreted as an indica- 
tion that the United States would continue to support the 
Permanent Tribunal at The Hague, of which he is a mem- 
ber, and would ignore the new court of the League. This 
caused Leon Bourgeois, the head of the French delegation 
to the League, to discuss, in what was described as the most 
notable speech made at the meeting of the Assembly, the 
relations of the United States to the League of Nations 
and the question whether, because of the refusal of this 
country to join it, the moral influence of the League was 
decreasing. Anxiety, he said, had been caused by the action 
of the United States in not only refusing to join the League 
but also calling an international conference to do the very 
work which the League was intended to do; a conference 
of which Mr. Root was to be a member, although he declined 
membership in the League court. He did not think that 
there was any real cause for anxiety. “We have every re- 
spect,” he said, “for national ideas, nay, for national preju- 
dices. We shall go on with our work, conscious that we are 
doing the right thing, and leaving other people to go their 
own way. We are very glad to see other peoples also deal- 
ing with the question of disarmament, inspired by the same 
principle as ourselves. They are working for the same 
object we are, and we wish them every success in their 
work. We need only wait for the same sentiment on both 
sides of the Atlantic to bring both sides to a common un- 
derstanding, in order to attain the reign of peace and jus-~ 
tice.” 


The Americas and the League 


MERICAN affairs, both North and South, were promi- 

nent if not dominant at the meeting of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations at Geneva. Augustin Edwards, 
head of the Chilean delegation, on September 7, declared 
that Chile would challenge the authority of the League 
to intervene in any international matters pertaining solely 
te the Western Hemisphere. This was in reply to the de- 
mand of Bolivia that the League should move for revision 
of the treaty of 1904 under which that country was de- 
prived of its frontage on the Pacific Ocean. The Bolivian 
demand was based upon the principle enunciated by Presi- 
dent Wilson in the thirteenth of his “Fourteen Points” in 
which he insisted that Poland, when made independent, 
“should be assured a free and secure access to the sea,” 
while the Chilean reply was based upon the provision in 
Article XXI of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
that nothing in that instrument should affect the validity 
of the Monroe Doctrine. Fear was felt that Chile migh: 
follow this utterance by withdrawal from the meetings 
of the Assembly, as Argentina did last year, if it were de- 
cided to act favorably upon Bolivia’s demand, and that 
Bolivia might withdraw if such favorable action were 
denied; and it was observed with regret that eight other 
Latin American countries were abstaining from participa- 
tion in the meeting. Mr. Edwards, however, said that Chile 
had no such intention “at present.” 

Four days later other counsels appeared to prevail with 
the Chilean government, and it consented to refer the 
dispute with Bolivia to an international commission, which 
should be charged not with a final settlement of it but 
with determining whether the Assembly of the League of 
Nations was competent to deal with it; the presumption 
being that if this was decided in the affirmative, the Assem- 
bly would order the whole case to be referred to the new 
International Court of Justice for final judgment. To this 
arrangement the Bolivian delegate cordially assented. 

During the debate over this matter the head of the 
Colombian delegation, A. F. Restrepo, declared that his 
country would be foremost in seeking membership in a 
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new Association of Nations, if President Harding, develop- 
ing the suggestions and intimations already made by him, 
should undertake the formation of such an organization; 
and expressed the belief that all the other South and 
Central American republics would do likewise. This did 
not necessarily mean that they would withdraw from the 
League of Nations, tho he was doubtful as to whether 
public opinion would approve membership in two such 
bodies. 

The inclination to forsake the League for a new Asso- 
ciation he attributed partly to the rejection by the 
League of Argentina’s proposed amendment to the Cov- 
enant, making all sovereign States ipso facto members 
of the League unless they voluntarily abstained from 
membership; but still more to the refusal of the United 
States to enter the League, a refusal which he regarded 
as irrevocable. Following this, Lord Robert Cecil and 
others declared that the non-participation of the United 
States was undoubtedly hampering the activities and 
beneficence of the League. 

Meantime on September 8, thru a note of August 8 to 
the French Government the United States notified the 
League that it would insist upon equal rights, privileges 
and interests with League powers in the “Mandates” over 
former German and Turkish possessions. Such mandates, 
Secretary Hughes pointed out, were made possible only 
thru the victory of the Allied and Associated Powers, to 
which the United States essentially contributed. He there- 
fore proposed that, altho this country was not a member 
of the League, no mandates should be agreed to by the 
League, or after adoption be changed, without the ap- 
proval of the United States Government. In pursuance of 
this policy, it was said at Washington on September 10, 
that it would probably be necessary to make special 
agreements, preferably in the form of treaties, with the 
Allies. 


South American Postal Rates 


HE gratifying prospect of lower postal rates between 

this country and South America was afforded in the 
action, taken on September 11, of the Pan-American 
Postal Congress at Buenos Aires, to the effect that each 
country should be free to fix its own foreign postal rates, 
provided that such rates do not exceed five cents in United 
States money for each unit 
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long advocated by Mr. Henniker Heaton in England, of 
“world-wide penny postage.” 


The Central American Federation 


IMPLE ceremonies, briefly announced to the world, 

marked on September 10 what was substantially the 
recreation of the Federal Republic of Central America. 
On that day at the city of Tegucigalpa, Honduras, repre- 
sentatives of Honduras, Guatemala and Salvador signed 
the Constitution of the new nation, and planted a memorial 
tree; and writs were issued for the holding of elections in 
the three States on October 15, for members of the Fed- 
eral Council. It was arranged to raise the national flag of 
the Federation on September 21, the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the declaration of independence of Central 
America, and to swear allegiance to that emblem; at which 
time it was hoped that Costa Rica and Nicaragua would 
unite with the three States which were already joined to- 
gether. 

This achievement, which should prove most beneficial to 
the Central American peoples, is of peculiar interest to 
the United States, because of our relation to former at- 
tempts at Central American union. 

The first of these was in 1823, when the five States 
established a federal government at Guatemala City, un- 
der the Presidency of Manuel Jose Arce, of Salvador. The 
new nation was promptly recognized by the powers of the 
world, and as promptly, in the first few months of its 
career, performed two noteworthy acts. One was the aboli- 
tion of slavery, in which it preceded all other American 
nations. 

The other was the calling of the Panama Congress, at 
which it was hoped to form a League of Nations compris- 
ing all the republics of North, Central and South America. 
Altho President John Quincy Adams expressed the deepest 
interest in that Congress, and his Secretary of State, 
Henry Clay, declared that it would mark a new epoch in 
the world’s history, the pro-slavery elements which con- 
trolled the United States Congress were hostile to it be- 
cause of Central America’s emancipation of negroes, and 
therefore would not permit this country to be represented 
at Panama. Our abstention caused a certain alienation be- 
tween this country and Central America. It also, by de- 
priving those States of the fellowship and guidance for 
which they had looked to us, caused 
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discouragement and demoralization, 
and led to the dissolution of the Cen- 
tral American federation in 1838. 

Other attempts at union, less than 
a score of years later, were defeated 
by the buccaneering of the American 
slavery propagandist, William 
Walker, who by his machinations kept 
Central America in a state of war for 
a considerable time and, thru the fact 
that he enjoyed the sympathy if not 
the encouragement of two pro-slavery 
Presidents of the United States, in- 
creased the estrangement between the 
two countries. 

Finally in 1907 the way to union 
seemed opened, under the patronage 
and aid of the United States, when 
under a treaty made at Washington 
the five States formed a League of 
Nations with an International Court 
of Justice to which all disputes among 
them were to be referred for adjudi- 
cation. 

But having benevolently aided in 
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maintaining a selfish 
treaty with Nicaragua, 
our government practi- 
cally compelled its aboli- 
tion, and planted the seeds 
of dissension and actual 
war in its place; inciting 
Nicaragua to defy the 
judgment of the court and 
supporting her in so do- 
ing. This triple record of 
marplotry is not pleasant 
to recall. But it will hap- 
pily not debar this coun- 
try from felicitating Cen- 
tral. America upon its 
achievement, or from cul- 
tivating with that Federal 
Republic relations both 
cordial and mutually be- 
neficent. 

At the one hundredth 
anniversary celebration of 
the independence of the 
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HE presence of Federal troops in 

the West Virginia coal region so 
promptly and effectively quelled the 
warfare between the miners and citizens 
that it was deemed prudent to relieve 
General Bandholtz from his duties there 
on September 12, leaving three regi- 
ments on duty under the command of 
their colonels until such time as the 
State militia could be efficiently organ- 
ized to take their place. On the same 
day at Williamson, West Virginia, the 
taking of testimony began in the second 
Matewan battle trial, the two men on 
trial being charged with the killing of 
one of the seven detectives who were 
slain in the fight at Matewan in May 
last. At the same time steps were taken 
to investigate searchingly the origin of 
the recent hostilities which began on 
August 31, and to bring to justice those 
responsible for them. Forty warrants 








Central American Repub- 
lics, held at Guatemala 
City, the United States 
Navy was especially in- 
vited to take part. Rear 
Admiral Casey B. Mor- 
gan, commander of the 
special service squadron, 
went as the navy’s repre- 
sentative. 
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Enforcing Arbitral Awards 


HE insistence of the United States that Panama should 

abide by the arbitral award which was made in her 
boundary dispute with Costa Rica has proved effective. 
Costa Rican officials and troops took formal possession of 
the Coto territory on September 9, without resistance by 
Panama; United States forces watching operations from 
afar off but having no occasion to intervene. 

The decree of the Panaman government that a month’s 
public mourning be observed is significant chiefly as a dis- 
play of temperament, while the insistence of the United 
States has established the fact that arbitral awards volun- 
tarily sought must be accepted and enforced, even tho they 
may not be to the liking of one of the parties to the contro- 
versy. That principle must prevail, of course, if the whole 
scheme of international arbitration and adjudication is not 
to fall into contempt and disuse. 

Simultaneously with this settlement another dispute over 
an arbitral award arose, in a different place. Judge Kene- 
saw M. Landis, of the Federal bench, who had been ac- 
cepted by both sides as arbiter in the great building trades 
controversy at Chicago, rendered a decision reducing wages 
from 10 to 33 per cent. 

This wage reduction the Chicago Building Trades 
Council—the union labor organization—on September 9 
by unanimous vote declared “unjustifiable” and provocative 
of “universal dissatisfaction,” and a reopening of the case 
and rehearing was demanded. This action of the Council 
was regarded as tantamount to rejection of the award, 
and was so acted upon by many of the union workmen, 
who refused to work for the reduced wages prescribed by 
Judge Landis: 

Enforcement of the Chicago award was_ recognized 
to be a much more difficult and perplexing matter than it 
was in the Isthmian dispute. 


Unemployed men, desperate to find work, stood on 
a “slave block” in Boston Common the other day 
and were offered at auction by “Mr. Zero,” the well- 
known philanthropist, who has constituted himself 
champion of the unemployed. This sensational pub- 
lic sale of their services brought thousands of spec- 
tators, but very little real return. The best bid was 
$2 cash and room and board for a week. The man 
shown on the auction block with “Mr. Zero” in this 
photograph is (like many of the unemployed) an 


were issued in Logan County for the 
arrest of men alleged to have been 
members and leaders of the armed 
bands whose invasion of that county 
compelled the call for Federal aid; and 
a special grand jury was summoned, 
which will be charged with a thoro in- 
quest into the disturbances. 

The more protracted tho much less 
violent trouble in the fluorspar mining 
region of Illinois was also brought to an 
end. The Adjutant-General of the State, the Director of 
the Department of Mines and the State Director of Labor 
went to Hardin County on September 8 to conduct an 
investigation as ordered by the Governor. Three days later, 


_on the anniversary of the beginning of the strike, the town 


officials withdrew the private detectives who had been 
employed as deputy sheriffs; and a number of striking 
miners returned to Elizabethtown, the first union work- 
men in the place since their wholesale expulsion by the 
citizens more than a week before. 


The Flood at San Antonio 


N appalling tragedy, more properly to be called in the 

old phrase an “act of God” than most of the catas- 
trophes from which men so frequently suffer, occurred at 
the historic Texas city of San Antonio on September 9. 
While much of the eastern part of the country was suffer- 
ing drouth, torrential rains occurred in the West, particu- 
larly in the western part of the Mississippi Valley and 
Texas. As far north as Watertown, Wisconsin, precipita- 
tion of more than five inches in a continuous storm was 
reported, while at San Antonio the downpour reached the 
probably unprecedented figures of seven and three-eighths 
inches. That, it may be computed, means considerably more 
than one hundred million gallons on every square mile of 
land. When the dip of the land sends the precipitation of 
many hundred square miles into a single channel, a flood 
of gigantic proportions is produced. 

At San Antonio the waters of three streams thus swollen 
were forced into a channel about half a mile wide, with 
disastrous results. It was estimated that more than two 
hundred lives were lost—much time may elapse before the 
complete roll of the dead is made up—and between two and 
three million dollars’ worth of property was destroyed. 

The disaster was not as great as that at Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, some months before, or as the famous Johnstown, 
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Penn., flood of many years ago, but it will rank as one of 
the greatest in a category of its own, differing from those 
in which the others are placed. 

The flood which did so much damage at Johnstown was 
due to the breaking of a dam which had been permitted 
to become unsafe, and was thus to be charged directly 
against human neglect of criminal proportions. The Pueblo 
flood, aggravated by the breaking of a dam, was chiefly 
caused by a heavy rainfall, and was destructive because 
the city was built in an unsafe place, peculiarly exposed 
to just such an occurrence; and was thus to be charged 
at least in part to that same spirit of daring or of obtuse- 
ness to peril which leads men to build their homes on the 
very slopes of a volcano. 

But San Antonio was not built in an unsafe place, and 
the flood was not due to any breaking of a dam. Beyond 
most great catastrophes, it was due not to any neglect or 
folly or crime of man, but to natural circumstances beyond 
his control. 


Alien Poll Tax Invalid 


N almost epochal decision was unanimously rendered 
by the Supreme Court of California on September 12, 
in a case involving the validity of a state law, and, possi- 
bly, of an amendment to the State Constitution. In Novem- 
ber, 1920, a constitutional amendment was adopted empow- 
ering the legislature to levy a special poll tax on aliens, 
and in pursuance thereof the legislature this year imposed 
an annual poll tax of $10 each on all alien male residents 
of the state between the ages of twenty-one and sixty. This 
law the court declared to be invalid, because it conflicted 
with the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which forbids any state to “deny to any per- 
son within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws”; 
and furthermore to be invalid as applied to citizens of 
Japan, because of a treaty to the contrary existing between 
Japan and the United States. The test case in which this 
decision was rendered implicated as defendants a Japanese 
and a Mexican, who had been arrested for non-payment of 
the poll tax, and who were consequently ordered to be re- 
leased. 
Perhaps the most significant feature of the decision is the 
fact that it was rendered by a state court, upholding the 
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superior authority not only of the Federal Constitution but 
also of Federal treaties over the authority of the state gov- 
ernment. 


Unfair Hardships to Immigrants 


EPEATED complaints of hardships suffered by im- 

migrants, or would-be immigrants, under the new 
restrictive law, have been brought to the attention of 
the President, and have evoked from him a vig- 
orous letter on the subject. It had been represented 
that many would-be immigrants arriving at the port 
of New York had been refused admission and been sent 
home again, because they had happened to arrive a 
few hours after their country’s legal quota for the month, 
under the new law, had been filled; and thus after parents 
had been admitted to the United States their children were 
sent back, or children were admitted and their parents sent 
back. 

Commenting upon this, in his letter to Representative 
Siegel, of New York, made public on September 12, Presi- 
dent Harding said: 

The difficulty must be charged to the dishonest steamship 
agents, who have brought to this country innocent immigrants in 
spite of our continued warnings during a period of very great 
leniency. I know how very persistent have been the impositions 


which have been made on the Government agents, who have been 
disposed to be sympathetic and generous in carrying out the Jaw. 


President Harding’s letter brought to a head the grow- 
ing dissatisfaction with our new immigration law, which 
has been the cause of numerous complaints from all sides. 
With so much evidence accumulated to show the unneces- 
sary cruelty and injustice which the present system allows 
there is a strong movement under way for a radical 
revision of the immigrant system, so as to have the 
work of examination, and also the stoppage of immigra- 
tion when the legal quota is filled, done at the European 
port of embarkation instead of at the port of entrance 
to this country. 


The Status of the Philippines 


notably significant utterance concerning the status 
A of the Philippines was made at the University of 
Manila on September 11 by W. Cameron Forbes, who was 
Governor-General of the islands in the Administration of 
President Taft, and who has been making a tour of inves- 
tigation thruout the archipelago in company with Gen. 
Leonard Wood. He deprecated any attempt at immediate 
independence on the ground that the islands were still with- 
out sufficient resources for the maintenance of a separate, 
unprotected government. Yet he believed it to be contrary 
to the traditional policy of the United States to hold an 
alien people permanently in subjection against their 
will. 

“I believe,” he said, “in the desire for independence, and 
have never tried to discourage it. I always said that my 
duty as Governor-General included changing the political 
relationship between the Philippine Islands and the United 
States, and devoted myself to the development of natural 
resources, as the Filipino people were then and still are 


. without sufficient resources for the maintenance of a sepa- 


rate government without protection. I said then and say 
now, ‘Devote yourselves to developing your natural re- 
sources, so as to make yourselves strong enough to main- 
tain your nationality.’ Whatever permanent relationship is 
established, it will be one which will be mutually agreed 
upon by both peoples as satisfactory to both, and no rela- 
tionship, unless so established, can be permanent.” 

It is of course assumed that this utterance voices the 
tenor of the report which General Wood is about to make 
to President Harding and that it also forecasts the policy 


which General Wood will pursue as Governor-General of 
the islands. 
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The Church and the Critic 


A Few of the Comments From The Independent Readers on the 
Article by Dr. Franklin H. Giddings, “Can the Churches Be Saved?” 


F the hundred or more articles 
written in reply to Dr. Gid- 
dings’ discussion of the Protestant 
churches and their present-day decline, 
less than 10 per cent denied the need 
of some such criticism. But tho nine 
out of ten were agreed in demanding a 
remedy, their diagnoses differed widely. 
“Go back,” say some: 


Can the churches be saved? Certainly 
they can, and will be, when they get back, 
as they will, sooner or later, onto terra 
firma. Too many of them have been under- 
mined by modern theology. But the proc- 
ess is not modern. They have been thru 
similar experiences before. Never fear but 
that the pendulum will swing back. 

It was the iron in the New England 
theology of Edwards and Payson and Ly- 
man Beecher that filled the churches, 
transformed whole neighborhoods, bred real 
statesmen and earnest, law-abiding, indus- 
trious, sabbath-observing citizens. The 
liberal theology so prevalent now is emp- 
tying the churches, filling the movies, 
breaking down the sabbath, weakening 
moral ties, and developing a liberalism 
which is really license, and is leading 
towards anarchy. It was the Bible of Vic- 
toria that made England; of the Pilgrims 
and the Huguenots that made America; 
of Livingstone and Stanley that is making 
a new Africa. It was the preaching of 
Moodey and Finney, and scores of other 
evangelists, that built up the churches, 
rescued so many thousands from reckless 
living, the slough of despondency and the 
gutter. The blood and the home influence 
of a Congregational minister started 
Franklin H. Giddings upon a higher level 
of thought and aim than is fostered by the 
liberal, go-as-you-please home now so com- 
mon. 

Compare the atmosphere of the average 
college today with that of Williams and 
Amherst and Dartmouth and Oberlin two 
generations ago. The love of pleasure has 
taken the place of the love of learning. 
Baseball has superseded the oratorical 
contest. The college paper is largely a 
bundle of squibs and jokes, some of which 
are not of a very high standard. Is it any 
wonder that young men are not studying 
for the ministry? A diluted theology and 
a denatured Christ cannot inspire souls, 
or save a world from sin. In the end it 
will be the old Bible or none. 

BE. P. BrRavucg. 

Melbourne, Florida. 


“Go forward,” say others. 


If the churches will get out of the 
old ruts of moss-grown dogma and discard 
antiquated formalities and teach and 
stand for truth and justice, both social 
and economic justice; if they will get a 
gcip on the human problems, they will be 
saved by their own works, and flourish as 
never before. 

Men want and must have social life; the 
church can and should become the center 
of the social life of its community. Recre- 
ation is also necessary and the church can 
aid in bringing about conditions that will 
enable man to have recreation—leisure 
time to stretch his muscles and refresh his 
mind. The church should be an agency in 
teaching the community the new truths 
that science brings forth. 

Man must be appealed to as a man— 


liying among his kind, battling for a liv- 
ing and a few of the luxuries of life; all 
must have a chance at getting some of the 
good things of life. It is too late to appeal 
to man on the basis of approaching death 
and the sole concern of saving his soul. 

The early Christians taught and worked 
in terms of human problems. When the 
churches again become alive to such 
problems of their own time; when they 
stand and demand again human right and 
human justice, here and hereafter, they 
will save themselves alive. 

STEPHEN J. RIGNEY. 
Cut Bank, Montana. 


“The truth shall make you free” is 
variously interpreted. Several letters, 
such as the one below, blame the 
churches for fostering traditionalism 
and urge an open-minded encourage- 
ment of scientific investigation and re- 
search. 


Thousands of men and women will con- 
cur with Prof. Giddings in his keen analy- 
sis of the condition of the churches today. 

The trouble with the church is that it 
is built upon the quicksands of tradition 
and handed down ideas with its parapher- 
nalia of forms and ritual, and that its ex- 
ponents have preferred to teach dogma 
instead of truth, as reason and intelligence 


reveal it. 
A. M. M. 


But the following letter from a min- 
ister takes a different viewpoint: 


If the churches are losing power today 
it is not because of the hostile attitude of 
the churches toward evolution or against 
the application of historical scholarship to 
the study of the Bible. Nor can the 
churches be saved by a changed attitude 
on these subjects. 

Jesus was never popular among the sci- 
entists, the doctors or lawyers. This class 
was wedded to pet theories and theological 
dogmas. But the masses, the multitude, 
followed Christ because He gave them 
“daily bread.” He taught and helped them 
in the problems that were uppermost in 
their everyday lives. These people were not 
interested in intricate questions of science 
and theology. Nor did Jesus ever attempt 
to force anyone to obey or follow Him. 
His invitation was one grand ‘whosoever 
will.” 

In other words, the churches must lift 
up Jesus and Jesus only and He will draw 
all men unto Him. 

(REv.) MARSHALL L. SHEPARD. 

New York City. 


Among the critics of the Church we 
find a large majority complaining that 
modern Christianity is not preached in 
its relation to everyday living: 


The church (with perhaps a few excep- 
tions) is too much occupied in theories, 
and not enough in practice. Only last night 
(August 28) I attended a church service 
in Buffalo and the preacher labored for 
over three-quarters of an hour to convince 
his hearers of the analogy existing between 
the courtship of Isaac and Rebekah and 
the marriage of the Lamb with the Church. 

Apart altogether from whether or no 
such an analogy exists, of what practical 
use is it to the average person to know it? 

As one who has visited many churches 


of various creeds I have always observed 
that when a minister has the courage to 
try to reply to some of the real questions 
(such as, who are the meek? what does it 
mean to cut off one’s hand? what did Christ 
teach of marriage, the resurrection, etc.?) 
that he can get an audience. But the 
average minister evades the real issues, 
and it is this evasion of the questions that 
are in everyone’s mind concerning Christ 
and His teachings, coupled with the con- 
tradiction in a great many minds of the 
wholesale slaughter by Christian nations 
for some four years, against the command 
to “love your enemy,” that has aroused in 
numbers of people a feeling of disgust for 
the church. 

If the church would teach the things 
Christ taught and do its best to show the 
people how they can be practically applied, 
then it will gain prestige, but not before. 

H. GREENWOOD. 

East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Many comments, from ministers and 
from laymen, blame the lack of young 
men going into the ministry today on 
the irreligious atmosphere of American 
family life. As the editor of the Port- 
land Telegram writes us: 


The trouble with the church today is the 
trouble with all America. We are having 
such a good time with the things of this 
earth we don’t care much about the things 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. Our idea of 
the successful life is the making of a big 
fortune in a short time, not the making of 
great sacrifices for the promotion of right- 
eousness on earth. 

The great reason why young men are 
not going into the ministry is that when 
children they didn’t hear father say that 
the ministry was much of a profession. 
Father was talking mostly about making 
big money in real estate and oil wells. 
Father was too busy running after the 
dollar to have family prayers. 

You can no more get fervent, devoted 
divinity students and fervent, devoted lay; 
men out of a prayerless, scriptureless fam- 
ily than you can get red blood out of a 
white turnip. Mr. Giddings needs to go 
back a long ways from where his explana- 
tion started to get at the root of this evil. 

Minton O. NELSON. 

Portland, Oregon. 


But a preacher who has served forty 
years in the ministry sees this decrease 
cf new ministers in an altogether dif- 
ferent aspect: 


Perhaps almost forty years in the min- 
istry, with thirty-two of these years in my 
present parish, may justify a very frank 
comment on the article by Prof. Franklin 
H. Giddings, “Can the Churches Be 
Saved?” Prof. Giddings ought to have gone 
a little deeper. There is a decrease in can- 
didates for the ministry, but it may be that 
this is the sign not of the ruin but of the 
transformation of the church. There are at 
least two churches, the Quakers and the 
Christian Scientists, who seem to get along 
fairly well without a professional ministry. 
I sometimes think that the professional 
ministry is one of the greatest obstacles to 
the progress of religion, in and out of the 
church. If there is a profound reaction 
against the professionalism that has cap- 
tured the gospel and is exploiting it, this 
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reaction may not all be evil. I have given 
my life to the Christian ministry. I would 
rather be a minister than be anything else 
under heaven. I have tried to serve my 
church faithfully. I understand the neces- 
sity for institutions for the incarnation 
and expression of the Spirit. But I am un- 
convinced that the present system is per- 
manent. There is no more danger of the 
church going to ruin than there is of the 
family or the state. There is the largest 
probability that the church will undergo 
profound changes in its adaptation to the 
growing life of humanity. I have sometimes 
shocked some of my people by suggesting 
that it might not be a permanent loss if we 
should scrap our ministry, our machinery, 
our buildings, and begin over where the 
first disciples and followers of Jesus did: 
on any street corner or crossroad, on any 
hillside or in any shed where seekers after 
God might congregate and where any hu- 
man being whose soul was touched by the 
Holy Ghost might bear witness to his ex- 
perience. 
FREDERICK W. BETTS. 
Syracuse, New York. 


And a mother whose son wishes to 
enter the ministry analyzes her per- 
sonal reluctance to have him follow that 
calling: 


One of my sons, altho a religious man, 
will not attend church; the other wishes 
to enter the ministry. 

I try to understand the older boy’s aver- 
sion and also to analyze my reluctance to 
have the younger enter the ministry, altho 
I honor his desire as heroic and the church 
is indispensable to me. 

I believe that reluctance to go to church 
comes from the hang-over from Calvinism 
—the church atmosphere of gloom, resig- 
nation, the suggestion of sorrow, death, 
and trouble. I feel the counter pull of those 
modern cults that suggest joy, life, hope, 
and spiritual help for bodily ailments. 
These new faiths vitalize and (in some re- 
spects) better follow the teachings of the 
Master who came that we might have 
more abundant life. 

The position of clergymen, as now 
offered in Protestant churches, does not 
attract capable men because no man, un- 
derpaid, unassisted, can do all that the 
program demands. He receives better co- 
operation and feels that he has more in- 
fluence in Christian work outside. He 
is better paid for it, and has a chance 
to keep in touch with world affairs. He is 
not overworked and he is free from con- 
stant criticism. His wife is free from tra- 
ditional duties. 

Because attendance is not required in 
Protestant churches, selfish members leave 
that duty to others. If that attitude con- 
tinues, of course churches will dwindle. 
But a change is now past due, and it is 
the congregations that must bring it about. 
They must lift from the shoulders of one 
man the whole weight of the church and, 
giving him big opportunities. for develop- 
ment, with unselfish, personal assistance, 
encourage the necessary work that it is 
impossible for him to accomplish unaided. 

The right job will attract the right man 
to the church. 

Ministers have not failed the church— 
the church has failed the ministers. 

Mrs. A. B. TROWBRIDGE. 

Flushing, Long Island. 


From Canada comes the following 
explanation of why the Protestant 
churches lost ground during and after 
the war: 


Dr. Giddings has entirely overlooked the 
main cause of the decline in influence of 
Protestant ministers. This cause is found 
in the course taken by the ministers during 
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the late war. In Canada, and I believe I 
am correct in assuming the same is true 
as regards the United States, Protestant 
clergy during the war turned their backs on 
the history and teaching of the past. For 
them there was no longer a Common 
Father of all men; the idea of human 
brotherhood was cast aside. The deity 
was treated as a tribal god and, instead of 
the old doctrine of love, from every pulpit 
came a fiery stimulus to tribal hate. Cath- 
olic clergy, in this country at least, did 
not, even in the hysteria of war, wholly 
forget the message that came thru Bethle- 
hem. Herein, as I see it, is the chief reason 
why the Catholic church has_ gained 
ground while Protestantism has been going 
back. 
W. L. SMiru. 
Barrie, Canada. 


But testimony is by no means lacking 
that 


“God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 


Yes, the churches can be saved. 

If you doubt it for a moment, take down 
your dusty Bible and read Matthew 18:19. 

Then make a week-end trip to Chicago 
and on a Saturday night, go, with about 
one hundred and fifty young men, students 
of Moody Bible Institute, to their upper 
chamber and be a spectator. 

Then multiply this number by the thou- 
sands of people who are not troubling their 
souls about doctrines but are going calmly 
about their Master’s business, and you will 
know that the churches cannot be lost. 

As for the bad theology that Mr. Gid- 
dings asserts has been preached, he is for- 
getting the many little town and country 
churches that have not even been touched 
by this intellectual religion but have 
learned to love the spiritual religion that 
Christ taught. 

The seminaries are short of students. 
But so are the schools short of teachers, 
ene hundred thousand short, right now. 
But we do not believe for that reason that 
the schools are going to destruction. In- 
stead, we recognize that the shortage is 
due to economic conditions and take steps 
to overcome these conditions. The situa- 
tion is the same with the ministry. We 
must make it economically possible for 
young men to enter the ministry. 

Besides, we forget that the ministers 
alone are not the churches, any more than 
the teachers are the schools. And there are 
plenty of people today who are doing some 
serious thinking along religious lines. Just 
recently a minister told me that there 
never was a time when it was so easy to 
approach people about religion. They are 
hungry for it. But they do not want intel- 
lectual twaddle; they want to know how 
to live and how to die, and any church 
that will teach them this will be filled. 

But the churches need to be aroused to 
their opportunity. They have a tremendous 
latent power, especially now. A few more 
articles like Mr. Giddings’ may awaken it! 

F. Pert BEmMIs. 

Estherville, Iowa. 


What Dr. Giddings really meant to ask, 
or might better have asked, in your issue 
of August 20 was, “Can the churches be 
made still more efficient?’ The Protestant 
churches of the United States, taken alto- 
gether, are the greatest power-houses for 
good in all the world. They are still 
spreading the true gospel, the evangelical 
gospel, the truth that makes mankind free 
and happier and that makes life and prop- 
erty safer—and this with gradually in- 
creasing power and influence. 

Neither. the Protestant church nor 
Christianity are failures. They are the 
most generally successfyl forces in which 
human beings codperate, The “bad theolo- 
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gy,” “bad Christianity” and “bad Protes 
tantism” which Dr. Giddings deplores are 
as a fly, or three flies, on the back of an 
elephant. Come out into the growing South 
and West and see the thriving and pros- 
perous extension work of nearly all of the 
evangelical churches. 

The Laymen’s Missionary Movement of 
the Southern Presbyterian churches is only 
one of thousands of evidences of the 
growth in spirituality and soul-winning 
power of all Protestant churches. Every- 
where are springing up centers where the 
Word is taught in its purity, and young peo- 
ple are instructed and sent to the ends of 
the earth with the old-time unction and suc- 
cess ! 

CHARLES F. HUHLEIN. 

Louisville, Kentucky. 


A Methodist pastor who makes a vig- 
orous plea for constructive codperation 
“in times like these when the founda- 
tions of the established order are being 
shaken,” ends with this pertinent para- 
graph: 

If a few million of the critics—all able 
to “pass the alpha intelligence test” (of 
course!)—who are now throwing stones 
thru the churches’ windows at us who are 
doing our best within will please transfer 
their energies from destructive to construc- 
tive tactics, uniting with us in loving and 
serving our fellowman—it will help a 
whole lot to save the churches! 

A. &. F. 

And here is one constructive criti- 
cism, of which we have space to publish 
only the outline: 


The churches can be saved; but to me 
there are four necessary steps before their 
salvation is completed. Namely: 

1. Fewer denominations. 

2. Broader creeds. 

3. A scientific basis. 

4. A social service program. 

J. B. DIsHER. 

Rockville, Indiana. 


In a minority of one is this reader, 
who refuses to take Dr. Giddings’ arti- 
cle seriously: 

As I read Professor Giddings’ report on 
the condition of the Protestant church I 
was constantly reminded of an old physi- 
cian in my boyhood home. It was a part of 
his shrewd professional policy to exagger- 
ate the seriousness of his cases. As he 
examined his patient he would knit his 
brow and shake his head and assume an 
expression of gloom that seemed to indi- 
cate that negotiations might well be opened 
with the undertaker. Upon his less intelli- 
gent clientele his manner made a profound 
impression. 

It is a most alarming diagnosis that 
Professor Giddings gives of the condition 
of the church. We all know that a patient 
may have a much stronger hold on life than 
appears to a physician. Professor Giddings 
is much impressed with a recent newspaper 
investigation of the church, but he must 
be aware of the fact, a8 his own article 
indicates, that a newspaper report on the 
church, to be good copy, has to be sen- 
sational. If he had sought first-hand infor- 
mation in the annual year-books of any of 
the leading denominations he would have 
discovered that the churches are now 
engaged in a successful campaign involving 
an enormous expansion of their. work at 
home and abroad, and the raising of extra 
tens of millions to finance it. : 

Professor Giddings is in a position of 
the gravest responsibility. He is in pos- 
session—he assures us so in italics—of the 
only possible remedy for a moribund 
church. Will he let this time-honored insti- 
tution die? E, W. M. 


. 
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selves, teaching them modern meth- 
ods of manufacture, increasing their 
wealth, caring for their infants and 
invalids, giving them opportunities for 
expansion and multiplication, in short 
doing everything possible to give other 
races the advantage over his own with 
the inevitable result that the white 
man finds himself being rapidly out- 
numbered by the millions of alien 
peoples that he has called into exist- 
ence. And if the Martian turned his 
telescope on internal conditions he 
would find similar acts of altruism 
carried almost to the extreme of self- 
effacement. He would see the most 
capable, industrious, thrifty and con- 
scientious part of the population tax- 
ing themselves heavily and limiting 
their own offspring in order that the 
feeble-minded, the incapable, the inef- 
ficient, the idle, and improvident 
classes should be better cared for than 
they could care for themselves and 
could have opportunity to multiply. A 
Martian philosopher, I say, might won- 
der whether such self-sacrifice would re- 
sult in an improvement of the population. 

A decrease in the birthrate is not 
necessarily a misfortune to a country. 
Very likely the British Isles have now 
all the population they can support in 
comfort under present conditions. The 
alarming thing about it is that the 
breeding is from. the poorest stock in- 
stead of the best. Whatever objective 
standard one may take this is true. 
Sir James Crichton-Browne, in a 
presidential address before the con- 
gress of sanitary inspectors, showed 
that in the districts where there was 
the most overcrowding, the cheapest 
type of labor, the lowest degree of 
culture and education, the highest per- 
centage of pauperism and lunacy, the 
greatest criminality and the highest 
death rate from tuberculosis and in- 
fantile disease, there the number of 
children were greatest in proportion to 
the possibly productive wives. It is a 
clear case of the survival of the unfit- 
test, the reversal of evolution. No race 
can maintain its efficiency and virility 
against such reactive forces. 

The future of a country depends ul- 
timately upon the character and 
ability of its people. Increase of 
wealth, advance of science, improve- 
ment in education, discoveries in sani- 
tation, just social conditions, all the 
achievements and hopes of the present 
age will be of little benefit to posterity 
if there is a decline in the native 
quality of the race. It would be disas- 
trous to hand over a more perfect and 
complicated governmental machine to 
inferior engineers. One-seventh of the 
present generations will be the parents 
of one-half of the next. Therefore, two 
generations of selection, natural or de- 
signed, would completely transform the 
character of a nation. Is this seventh 
composed of the best men and women 
that we have? This is what is going to 
determine whether civilization shall ad- 
vance or retrograde. 
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ou Will See 


Prettier teeth—safer teeth—in a week 


We will send for the asking a new- 
method tooth paste. Modern authori- 
ties advise it. Leading dentists every- 
where now urge its daily use. 

To millions of people it has brought 
whiter, safer, cleaner teeth. It will 
bring them to you and yours. See and 
feel the delightful results and judge 
what they mean to you. 


Removes the film 


It removes the film—that viscous film 
you feel. No old method ever did that 
effectively. 

Film clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. It dims the teeth and 
leads to attacks on them. It is the 
cause of most tooth troubles. Those 
troubles have been constantly increas- 
ing, because old methods failed to com- 
bat film effectively. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Also of internal troubles. 


Ways to combat it 


Dental science has now found two 
effective film combatants. Able authori- 
ties have amply proved them. Now den- 
tists the world over are urging their 
adoption. 

These methods are combined in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent—a tooth 
paste which meets every modern re- 
quirement. And a ten-day test is now 
supplied to everyone who asks. 


These effects will delight you 


Pepsodent removes the film. Then it 
leaves teeth highly polished, so film less 
easily adheres. 

It also multiplies the salivary flow— 
Nature’s great tooth-protecting agent. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva—the factor which digests starch 
deposits that cling. It multiplies the al- 
kalinity of the saliva—the factor which 
neutralizes acids. 

Every application brings these five 
effects. The film is combated, Nature’s 
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Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and 
now advised by leading dentists every- 
yo ing All druggists supply the large 
tubes. 





forces are multiplied. The benefits are 
quickly apparent. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 


Compare the new way with the old, 
then decide for yourself which is best. 
Cut out the coupon now. This is too 
important to forget. 





Ten-Day Tube Free ” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 67, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 
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To and From the 


DITERRANEA 


Comfort ‘and Luxury 
A CUNARDER 1 


We have pleasure in announc - 
ing the resumption of our special 
New York - Mediterranean Fall 
and Winter sailings. 

Calls are made at MADEIRA, GIB- 
RALTAR, ALGIERS, GENOA, NAPLES, 
ALEXANDRIA Ports vary according 
to cruise. Stop-overs and return trips 
via North Atlantic may be arranged for. 
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WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


CUNARD -ANCHOR 


STEAM SHIP LINES 


From New York 
CARONIA OCT. 22 CARONIA EC. 7 
Due back NewYork Nov.30 Due back New York os 19 


CAMERONIA NOV. 19 


CAMERONIA JAN. 10 
Due back NewYork Dec. 31 


Due back NewYork Feb. 26 
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JOMOST POPULAR BULBS 25 
lg 


cluding Darwin, Parrot 
and Mayflowering; Giant 
Crocus and Poet’s Narcissus. 


10 large bulbs 
Mailed for 25 cts. 


Beautiful and complete Catalogue 

Free. Shows great variety of Bulbs, 

Hardy Perennials, Window Plants, 
Berries, Fruits, ete. 







John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 
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PEANUTS 
4 pounds large shelled Virginia peanuts and re- 
ceipt making Candy, Butter, Salted Peanuts, $1.00 
postpaid; or 3 pounds of same fresh roasted, $1.00, 


GATES PEANUT CO., Gates, N. C 


sack, guaranteeing sat isfacti ion, 





for ideas. 


Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co Dept. 128 


St. Louis, Mo. 











Stop the Leaks that 
Keep You Poor 


Saving money is hard work until you get 
the secret. No matter how large or how 
small your income you will never save as 
much as you should until you get the knack 

If the average business were operated on 
the haphazard basis on which our household 
finances are run, there would be fifty times 
as many bankrupts. The truth, whether we 
admit it or not, is that very few families 
know where their money goes. At the end 
of each year we find ourselves little better 
off, if any, than at the beginning. We 
have earned $800 or $1,500 or $5,000, yet 
practically all has been spent—and the piti- 
ful part of it is we have nothing to show 
for it! 


New Method Makes Saving a Pleasure 
Instead of a Hardship 


If you are interested, write for free book- 
let called “How We Stopped the Leaks 
That Kept Us Poor.” 
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his wildest dreams. He saw all the great 
ones, and the trained ones, and those 
born to rule, pass into oblivion. Those 
pompous gentlemen, those super-heroes 
shrank before his eyes into small, 
trembling, frightened creatures. Their 
dusty files—the springs from which 
they drew their political wisdom—grew 
dustier and ‘failed to yield even a drop 
of saving wisdom in a great national 
calamity. 

It was Ebert who touched the button 
which produced on the historic film the 
collapse of the monarchy, and the flight 
of the Kaiser into exile and oblivion. 

In Vienna I was received by Herr 
Professor Hainisch in the same office 
in which the ultimatum to Serbia was 
signed, the first act in the terrible 
drama of the World War. 

Herr Professor Hainisch is the suc- 
cessor of the proud Hapsburgs, “Apos- 
tolic Majesties, Emperors of Austria, 
Kings of Hungary and_ Bohemia,” 
Grand dukes of a dozen duchies, once 
the rulers of half the earth, theirs by 
conquest, by inheritance, by dower, by 
diplomatic rascalities. 

However, the worm of death lay 
curled in the majestic curve of the 
Hapsburg’s crown. The jeweled cross 
surmounting it, the glittering gift of 
one pope and blessed by a succession 
of popes, drew darts of lightning, and 
did not save the heads which wore that 
crown from the curses which fell upon 
them. 

Next to God I was taught to revere 
the old Emperor Francis Joseph, and 
in my childhood I stood for hours and 
hours in the burning heat and choking 
dust to catch a glimpse of him. Once 
his son, Crown Prince Rudolph, visited 
our town, and I was chosen to present 
him with a bouquet of flowers. He lis- 
tened tolerantly to my stammering 
speech, and I was in the seventh 
heaven; tho I wore patent leather 
shoes, a size too small, a stiff collar 
which sawed at my jugular vein, and 
a suit of clothes made much too large 
in anticipation of my next year’s 
growth. What matter? I saw royalty, 
and royalty smiled at me in a royal 
way. 

Now I have met and spoken to and 
shaken the hand of the man who rules 
in the Hapsburg’s place. He wore a 
plain pair of grey trousers and a black 
Prince Albert coat, and I could offer 
him an American “smoke” without of- 
fending his dignity. 

I saw the peasant Vitos, on the 
streets of Warsaw, all eyes fixed on 
him, the Premier of Poland. From 
raising pigs to ruling a country! A 
new, old country, a delicately poised 
country, in the keeping of a peasant! 
He has held plow handles but never 
government handles. He is middle aged, 
sleepy looking, shrewd eyed, when the 
lids are lifted, and he has a good head 
when he puts it to work. 

Polish kings and Polish aristocracy, 


velvet-coated, gold-trimmed, spur-boot- 
ed aristocracy, replaced by a _ peas- 
ant who tucks his trousers into his 
boots and who, when he opens par- 
liament, or dissolves it, has a hard 
time not to say: “Git up” and “Whoa”! 

Who says one has to be born and 
trained to govern people? After all, 
people are like sheep, and a farmer 
knows how to handle them. 

I looked up with reverence and awe 
to the President of the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic, long before he was presi- 
dent, and when no one, least of all he, 
modest man, once a blacksmith’s ap- 
prentice, dreamed of his being one. 
Tall, thin, ascetic looking, he is the 
typical college profesor, which posi- 
tion he attained by dint of hard work 
and his poor parents’ sacrificial toil. 
He was born in the village of Hodo- 
nin, a few miles from my birthplace, 
and knowing his background and his 
early history, I could scarcely imagine 
him in the Hrddshin, the palace of the 
Bohemian kings, peopled by shadows 
of history and martyrs of history. 

None of them have an easy task, 
these men risen from the ranks, and 
they need to pray for wisdom for 
themselves and for their people. 


A™ beaten, bruised, crippled, Europe 
is suffering from a perverted na- 
tionalism, a diseased patriotism. New 
hates have been added to the old hates, 
and nations are plotting for power, 
not planning for peace. Exhausted and 
impoverished, having nothing to lose, 
the nations are the more ready to 
fight again. The war as a lesson to hu- 
manity teaches that the race is hope- 
lessly stupid, and does not learn any- 
thing from history. 

France, all but drained of strength, 
is ready to waste what is left. She dis- 
arms the Germans, thus setting free a 
million men to compete with her in the 
markets of the world—and conscripts a 
million of her own men, chaining her- 
self to coal and cannon in the Saar. 
She wastes the strength of virile men 
by a useless “Watch on the Rhine,” and 
plots for the control of Europe with 
Poles, Czechs, Magyars and Jugo- 
Slavs, feeble reeds at best, which will 
break the moment she leans upon them. 
To believe that she can create a strong 
Poland to keep Germany and Russia 
apart, is a faith which the most ele- 
mentary lesson in history ought to dis- 
prove. 

The bones of Frenchmen have been 
scattered as dung upon nearly every 
acre of Europe. For decades the plow- 
man’s share stirred the bones of her 
brave ones; yet she is ready to sow 
them into the earth again, for that 
futile thing, political power. 

England, which has strewn the ocean 
with wrecks, whose sailors and ma- 
rines have been cradled in their last 
sleep by the waves, whose far-flung 
domain is ready to break into frag- 
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ments; even the British Isles growing 
brittle under the hammer of Sinn Fein 
—England, too, is not suing for peace, 
but is building more battleships for 
that impossible hope of remaining sole 
mistress of the seas. 


At a time when steel has proved it- 
self the weakest thing in national 
strength, one of England’s statesmen, 
in pleading for more armament, said 
passionately that “Great Britain can 
not trust herself to Good Will, but to 
good battleships.” 


If France and England, at the mo- 
ment of their triumph, had shown good 
will to their vanquished enemies, bat- 
tleships might be obsolete in a decade 
or two. The people, the hard pressed, 
crushed, crucified people, were ready 
for “Peace on Earth, Good Will toward 
men.” The _ politicians, the panic 
stricken, privileged classes alone, 
wanted power. The lesser countries, 
the newly made republics and king- 
doms are being harnessed to the war 
chariots of the great powers, and to- 
gether they are going to their doom. 

Bernard Shaw has said that the race 
might become suddenly well if we killed 
off all the doctors. It may be more 
true that governments might function 
normally, if we would kill off all the 
diplomats, the international politicians, 
who try to gerrymander the universe, 
and to whom the people are still like 
vermin to be drowned in coal oil and 
combed out with bayonets. 

The borders drawn at Versailles are 
but temporary, and are fields for new 
battles. Militarism has been destroyed 
in one place, and like the plague, has 
heen scattered broadcast. 

Prague, Brataslava, Warsaw, Bel- 
grade, are infant Potsdams waiting to 
grow up, and in no place is Good Will 
taking the place of suspicion, envy or 
hate. The beaten and disarmed coun- 
tries have been disinfected from the 
plague; give them thirty years, thirty 
normal years, to cleanse themselves 
from pollution, to wash themselves of 
their guilt, and they will be the only 
victors of the Great War. 

Today there are more men unem- 
ployed in England and France than in 
Germany and Austria. Bulgaria re- 
cruits her sons and daughters for con- 
structive service to the state, and sol- 
idifies her possessions; while the king- 
dom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 
drills soldiers, passes restrictive Iaws, 
and is like a barrel gone dry, the hoops 
unable to hold the staves together. 

The spectre of Bolshevism has given 
the reactionaries everywhere a chance 
to fear and arrest social progress; 
while the liberals, the liberated men, 


the onward moving men have been 


hindered and damned by being oppro- 
briously labeled. The reactionaries la- 
bel them Bolsheviks, and the Bolsheviks 
call them reactionaries; so between the 
reactionary Nationalist and the Bol- 
shevist the Liberal has no choice. Both 
are materialistic to the core; tho the 
one may swear by the Bible and the 
other by Karl Marx. 

The ashen grey men and women, the 
armies of ricket-cursed and consump- 
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p Wednesday, @ctober 5th 


The Veltin School 


FOR GIRLS 
160 and 162 West 74th St., New York 
A Fireproof Sanitary School Building 
Classes limited to twelve pupils 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
GENERAL COURSE. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Unusual advantages in French are offered 
in every class 

















Union Theological Seminary 
Broadway at 120th St., New York City 


The charter requires that ‘‘Equal privileges of 
admission and instruction, with all the advan- 
tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to 
Students of every denomination of Christians.’’ 

Eighty-sixth year begins September 28, 1921. 

For catalogue, address 


THE DEAN OF STUDENTS. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
CALIFORNIA: — Micon Goitege” Graduates with 


post-graduate study and seventeen months’ teaching ex- 
perience, from the East, after this date in fair quantity. 
Boynton Teachers’ Agency, Brockman Bldg., Los Angeles. 
WRITE FOR PAY for newspapers and magazines. 

Correspondents and story writers 


make big money. Copyright book telling how sent FREE 
by editor on request. Press Reporting Syndicate, 973 
Times Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


THE NEAR EAST 


including Mediterranean Cruise, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Turkey and Greece; sailing Jan. 10 
and March 11. Write for detailed Itinerary. 


TEMPLE TOURS °° 2: Zrankiin Street 


The Independent invites inquiries 
from its readers pertaining to Travel 
for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best 
routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and sea; domestic tours. 
This Department is under the super- 
vision of the BERTHA RUFFNER 
HOTEL BUREAU, widely and 
favorably known because of the 
personal knowledge possessed by its 
management regarding hotels every- 
where. Address inquiries by mail to 
INFORMATION, The Independ- 
ent, New York. 
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Cruise 


OLLOWING the re- 
markable success of 
our Mediterranean 
Cruise of last winter, the 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


announces a Cruise to the 
Mediterranean, sailing 
February 11th, 1922, and 
returning April 13th, on 
the Cunard Liner “Car- 
mania.” 


_ Sixty-One Days 
Our Exclusive 
Management 


Visiting Madeira, Cadiz, Gib- 
raltar, Algiers, the Riviera, 
Naples, Pompeii, Rome, Fiume, 
Venice, Athens, Constantino- 
ple, Palestine and Egypt. 


Venice and Fiume included for 
the first time in a cruise sailing 
from New York. 


Passengers have stop-over privi- 
leges with tickets good for later 
return on “Aquitania,”’ “Maure- 
tania,” etc. Other American 
Express offerings for Winter 
Travel include Tours and 
Cruises to Europe — South 
America—Around the World— 
China and Japan—West Indies 
—California—Honolulu. 


For further details call, write 
or *phone the 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
65 Broadway New York 
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- — LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY.N. J 


ON THE BEACH AND THE BOARDWALK - AMERICAN PLAN 


LL the old charm 
of these two 
famous hotels now 
combined and added 
to. Hospitable. Home 
like. Finest cuisine 
Every modern com- 
fort and service. 


- ALWAYS OPEN 
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The United States Life 
Insurance Company 


in the City of New York 
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producers, under direct contracts with the 
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tive children, the wreckage of economic 
life, and the pauperization of vast mul- 
titudes, are the same in Nationalistic 
Warsaw, Berlin, Vienna, or even Glas- 
gow, Birmingham and London—as they 
are in Bolshevik Petrograd, Kiev and 
Moscow. 

Warsaw is full of beggars, insistent, 
dirty, vermin-eaten; Moscow is full 
of beggars, deprecating, fairly clean, 
wearing thin clothes ineffectively 
mended. 

The wreckage caused by reactionary, 
capitalistic Nationalism is old—it is 
the wreckage of the masses, the wreck- 
age caused by machines, coal dust, gas 
fumes, narrow tenements, seasonal oc- 
cupations, periods of unemployment, 
periodic wars. 

Bolshevism wrecked the corpse of an 
Empire. Its wreckage is new. The flot- 
sam and jetsam of Petrograd and Mos- 
cow are more pathetic because they 
are more recent. Pauper princes, pro- 
fessors and technicians, pauperized 
millionaires, heirs and heiresses, are 
new and terrible; perhaps more ter- 
ritle than the destruction caused by 
the older system. Neither the old nor 
the new system cares a fig for the 
Kingdom of God, an applied Christian- 
ity, a practical brotherhood or a genn- 
ine internationalism. Both want power, 
not Peace and Good Will. 

All thru Europe I found a feeling, 
freely expressed, that at a critical mo- 


ment in the world’s history, organized. 


religion failed to fulfill its claims as a 
bringer of peace. The hopes mankind 
placed in it were not realized, for the 
churches failed to function except as 
an amen to the reactionary, Pagan 
state. 

The church gave its all to Cesar; 
even that which was God’s, the folds of 
the flags obscured the cross, and the 
great sacrifice of Calvary seemed in 
vain, 

“Had the churches functioned,” men 
say—preachers and bishops say it now 
—had the nations been permeated by 
Christian idealism, had they dominated 
by the power of holiness, the great war 
calamity might have been averted. 
Sermons now are full of assertions 
that militaristic force is futile in set- 
tling quarrels between nations, that be- 
sides being un-Christian it is imprac- 
tical; and not only ministers say it, 
but also professors, essayists, political 
economists, sociologists. However they 
are saying it between wars, when it is 
safe to say it. 

During the war the majority of min- 
isters invoked the war god to grant 
victory. They harnessed the lowly Naz- 
arene to the cannon and put Him into 
the trenches to help in the killing and 
the maiming. They veiled the New 
Testament and unveiled the Old; they 
ignored the Sermon on the Mount and 
chanted the imprecatory Psalms. 

If the church or its ministry were 
faithful to the Spirit and teachings 
of Jesus during one war; if the state 
knew it could not use the church as a 
recruiting station, and as a laboratory 
for the culture of fighting morale, it 
might be less willing to rush into war. 
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Of course the church would suffer mar- 
tyrdom: but is it not time that it 
should be willing to assume the Apos- 
tolic function of suffering for truth’s 
sake? 

While organized religion the world 
over failed in this great crisis, and the 
multitudes are turning from the 
churches, Europe is spiritually hungry, 
and when a man cries with some show 
of authority, “Lo here and Lo there,” 
masses of men rush to hear the voice 
of the eternal, and all sorts of religious 
vagaries prosper, while the church lan- 
guishes and decays. 

There is an outspoken demand that 
Christianity manifest itself in its full 
power, by accepting the consequences 
of its teachings, or cease its pretense 
of being the “Bride of Christ” when 
it is only the concubine of Cesar. 


VERY traveler from abroad is met 

by the question: “What does Europe 
think of America?” I should not care 
to answer the question if it hinged 
upon whether we have maintained our 
place in the affection of our Allies. 
The war was the honeymoon of the 
allies, and with the armistice, the 
estrangement which leads to divorce 
proceedings began. Europe loves us as 
much as a patient loves the doctor who 
has saved his life—until he presents 
his bill. 

Nowhere was I received with open 
arms because I am an American, nor 
were the keys of any city presented to 
me, and I venture to say that I was 
overcharged when the tradesmen saw 
the cut of my shoes, “for by their” 
shoes “ye shall know them.” Of enmity 
I felt none, and of grateful affection, 
much, and that we do not owe to what 
we did with the sword. In fact our share 
is apt to be minimized by the victors. 

What affection Europe feels for us we 
owe entirely to what we did thru the 
healing hands of our nurses and social 
workers, to the splendid and dramatic 
work of Mr. Hoover, and in no small 
degree to the unassuming, self-effacing 
work of the Quakers. 

I have returned from Europe deter- 
mined to make war on war, to oppose, 
if need be, the Pagan state, and to 
work toward making it what it ought 
to be, a Christian state. I am perhaps 
more conservative than before, more 
conscious of the fact that we cannot 
suddenly break away from the past, 
that human nature is frail and stupid, 
and earthbound, and that it needs to 
be redeemed by being reéducated. 

However, I am also a more con- 
vinced radical, and I know that I must 
move on, whether others move with me 
or not, whether I suffer from the lag- 
gards or not. I must ascend my own 
Calvary if I am to have a share in the 
redemption of a wrecked and ruined 
world. 


While I want to cling to the past 
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Competition for your business is so great 
that you may buy your home, furniture, 
automobile, clothes, jewelry, and almost 
everything else on the partial payment 
plan. It’s an easy way to buy, also a very 
easy way to spend your earnings. 


Sooner or later there is an end to earn- 
ings, except earnings from money, sys- 
tematically put aside in sound invest- 
ments. 


Our Partial Payment department was 
organized to enable you to turn a portion 
of your earnings into steady income. It’s 
the sure road to financial independence. 
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Will we see a Bull Market 
this Fall? 


Will bond prices rise 
materially? 
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Babson’s recent Barometer Letter 
“What's Coming this Fall?” gives you 
the plain, unbiased facts on the pres- 
ent situation, and forecasts) coming 
conditions with remarkable accuracy. 
It contains information of vitai im- 
portance to every investor. 


REPORT ON oe 
This Barometer Letter and booklet—" 
ting the Most from Your Fah aes available 
for distribution to interested investors, gratis, 
Tear out the Memo—now—and hand it to 
your secretary when you dictate the 
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Merely ask for Bulletin No. J49 
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Saving for Happiness 


Happiness is ahead for those who save, 
pa; mace their savings wisely. “Rainy 
days” will never overtake you if you 
put your surplus dollars to work as 
fast as you get them. 


The Kriebel 
Systematic Saving Plan 


helps you do it. On this plan you never 
lose your incentive to save because a 
profitable investment is available each 
month, Saving and investing are sys- 
tematized, and the problem of financial 
independence is solved. 

The Kriebel Plan enables you toinvest in high grade 
listed securities on extremely easy payments; getting 


all the dividends while you are paying, and yet you 
are not subject to margin calls. 
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THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head 


of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


A Plan for a Lesson in Thought Content 
and in Literary Style. 


Read the following articles carefully, pay- 
ing great attention to mastering the 
thought presented, and to observing the 
effectiveness of expression: (1) Rendering 
Unto Cesar the Things That Are God’s; 
(2) The Man Behind the Machine; (3) 
The Church and the Critic. 

The three articles are written by entirely 
different types of people. What common 
ideals do the articles emphasize? In what 
one thought are the writers entirely in 
harmony? How can you account for this 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By ARTHUR M WOLFSON, Ph. D., 
Former Principal of the High School 


of Commerce, New York 


1. Economic and Social Factors in Modern 


1, 


2. 


3. 


Civilization—This Changing World. 


Read thru this article and then show that 
the last paragraph sums up the author’s 
general contentions. 

“The last few years have made it manifest 
that ... the mechanical forces have got 
ahead of the moral forces.’”” What are the 
proofs of this statement? 

What is the Malthusian Theory to which 
the author refers? How far is this theory 
working out in this country, in England, 
in countries like India, Egypt and China? 


Il. Social and Economic Conditions in 
Europe—Rendering Unto Caesar the 
Things That Are God’s. 


1. Where does the author get this title? Show 
that the conditions described in the article 
justify the selection of this title. 

2. Explain the statement: “The war 
standardized Europe.” 

3. According to Professor Steiner what 

the most significant political facts in 

following countries: Germany, Austria, 
land, France and England? 

What does he mean by saying, 

Brataslava, Warsaw, 

Potsdams” ? 


lll. The Problem of the Far East—China 
and Armaments. Japan and China. 


1. What are the two great political problems 
“att of the Far East? How are English inter- 
Write several sentences—one for every ests involved? Japanese? American? 
country—that will express Dr. Steiner’s 2. Write a brief account of the struggle for 
thought concerning every land that he has India which took place during the seven- 
visited, - teenth and eighteenth centuries. 
In the next-to-the-last paragraph Dr. Stein- 3. Write a similar account’ of the struggle for 
er says that he is more conservative; in supremacy in China which has been going 
the last paragraph he says that he is more on for the past seventy-five years. When 
radical. What does he mean? ‘ and why did the United States first take a 
What does Dr. Steiner believe will make hand in this struggle? 
an ideal nation? 
What does Dr. Slosson say concerning the International Federation and Peace— 
machine-power and the moral-power of The Americas | and the League. ohe 
modern civilization ? Central American Federation. For 
What prophecy does he present concern- Limitation of Armament. 
ing war in the future? 1. How far has the Monroe Doctrine aided in 
Summarize the startling facts Dr. Slosson maintaining peace in the Western Hemi- 
gives in regard to increase of population. sphere? How far has it failed? 
Explain why “The future of a country de- 2. In what way does the failure of the United 
pends ultimately upon the character and States to join the League of Nations “ham- 
ability of its people.” What, then, is one per the activities and beneficence of the 
way to live a patriotic life? League” ? 
“The Church and the Critic” criticizes mod- 3. Has the United States any interest in the 
ern college life. Do the same criticisms establishment of a Central American Fed- 
apply to school life? eration? Is a similar federation of any 
Dr. Steiner’s article contains figures of group of European states possible? 
speech in almost every sentence. Mark 4. What will the coming conference in Wash- 
every figure of speech in the article. Read ington do toward bringing the world nearer 
aloud at least ten of the figures he makes. to peace? 2 
Explain the most notable of the figures. V. Foreign Elements in Our Population— 
Dr. Slosson employs many effective similes. The Immigration Tangle. Unfair Hard- 
Mark a number of his similes, read them ships to Immigrants. 
aloud, and explain the most notable one. 1. What are the chief European elements rep- 
What different types of introductions are resented in the population of our country? 
employed in the three articles? Which ar- In what parts of the United States are 
ticle has the most effective ending? each of these European elements chiefly to 
Define the following words that occur in be found? , " 
the articles: maimed, cultural, anathema- 2. When and why did the United States first 
tized, traditional, rapacity, murky, serene, begin to put restrictions on European im- 
callous, grotesque, rotundity, ascetic, sacri- migration ? ¢ a 
ficial, perverted, gerrymander, pathetic, 3. What are the chief provisions of the pres- 
morale, utilization, per capita, saurians, ent immigration law? What modifications, 
genii, maturity, ungainly, obvious, improvi- if any, would you suggest? 
dent, retrograde. 4. Why does the writer introduce the table 
. A Plan for a Lesson in Teaching Ap- of intelligence test averages into his 
preciation of Poetry. editorial ? 
Read “Noble Vengeance” thoughtfully, vi. an see Se 
thinking carefully of the meaning of every 5 
word. 1. Write a brief history of the American mer- 
. Compare the poem with the last part of chant marine down to the outbreak of the 
Scene 2, Act II, of Shakespeare’s “Henry Civil War. 2 Ss 
V,” a scene in which the gallant King 2- In what way did England admit her re- 
Henry V of England says: “Touching our sponsibility for the almost complete dis- 
person seek we no revenge.” Explain in se gpa of the American flag from the 
full what characteristi i Henry V igh seas: 
aoe Gee ee see eee 8. Why did the United States undertake to 
What is the full meaning of the compari- create a merchant marine during the Great 
son expressed in the last two lines of the War? 
poem? What practical lesson is conveyed VII. The Problem of !Ireland—Further Irish 
in those two lines? Negotiations. 
Can you justify the title? Under what cir- 1. How long has the effort to establish Home 
cumstances is vengeance noble? Rule in Ireland gone on? 
Does the poem gain or lose by its brevity? 2. Under what circumstances did the Sinn 
Edwin Markham is a leading American Fein movement originate? What are the 
poet. Go to a public library and find in- chief events in its history up to the 
formation concerning him and his work. present time? 
Consult “Who’s Who in America” and 3. “The most dubious factor in the present 
“‘New Voices” by Marguerite Wilkinson. problem appears to be Ulster.” Why are 
Express some original thought in verse, or the Ulster men sro bitterly opposed to any 
in pleasing prose. form of Home Rule? 


agreement in thought? How can you ap- 
ply this thought to the development of 
your own life? 

Explain exactly how Dr. Steiner’s article 
fulfils its title, “Rendering Unto Cesar the 
Things That Are God’s.” 
What does Dr, Slosson should 
characterize “The Man” “Be- 
hind the Machine’? 

What marked characteristic of modern life 
do most of the letters in “The Church and 
the Critic’ severely criticize? 

Summarize what Dr. Steiner says concern- 4. 
ing the results of the World War. 
Summarize the ideals of life that Dr. 
Steiner believes should characterize men 
who are truly good. What does he say con- 
cerning the reasons that make many men 
fail to follow these ideals? 


Over 97 per cent of all who undertake to save and 
invest on this plan continue with it. 


The fascinating story of Peter Perkins 
will tell you all about it. Ask for 
“Getting Ahead.” It’s free. 


KRIEBEL & CO. 


Investment Securities 
656-137 So. La Salle Street Chicago 


Kansas City Indianapolis Milwaukee Rockford 
Chicago Detroit Cleveland St.Louis Cincinnati 


AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered there 
are few indeed not open to criticism. Absolute 
safety is the first requisite and adequate and uni- 
form return equally important, and these seem 
incompatible. Aside from government bunds, the 
return under which is small, there is nothing more 
sure and certain than an _ annuity with the 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, b) 
which the income guaranteed for a certain life- 
time is larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for sav- 
ings, or invested in securities giving reasonable 
safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by a man aged 
67 would provide an annual income of $623.60 
absolutely beyond question of doubt. The Annuity 
Department. ROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 

Y, New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 
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DIVIDENDS 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

A quarterly dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on 
the PREFERRED Stock of this Company will be 
paid October 15, 1921. 

A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON Stock of this Company for the quarter 
ending September 30, 1921, will be paid October 
31, 1921. 

Both Dividends are payable to Stockholders of 
record as of September 30, 1921. 

H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 

New York, September 20, 1921. 


UTAH COPPER COMPANY 
25 Broad St., New York, Sept. 8, 1921. 
toard of Directors of Utah Copper 
has this day declared a quarterly distri- 
bution of 50 cents per share, payable Septem- 
ber 30, 1921, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 16, 1921. 
Cc ’. JENKINS, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


A quarterly dividend of two per cent (two dol- 
lars per share) on the capital stock of this Com- 
pany has been declared, October 15, 
1921, to stockholders of record the of 
business September 20, 1921. 


Cc. B. TAYLOR, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Three Year Six Per Cent Gold Notes 
Due October 1, 1922 

Coupons from these 

terms on October 1, 1921, at the cftice or agency 

of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 

be paid in New York at the Bankers Trust Com- 

pany, 16 Wall Street, or in Boston at The Mer- 
chants National Bank 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer, 
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